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Brazil (pp. 5, 6) 


Brazil is not only the largest country in South America, 
it also has the greatest population. There are three times 
as many people in Brazil as in Argentina. Many parts of the 
Brazilian jungle have never been explored and adventurous 
people have tried to penetrate the Matto Grosso to discover 
® the tributaries of the Amazon River. Teachers might be inter- 
ested in reading with their students one of the modern 
classics that tells the story of a steamer trip into the interior 
of the Brazilian jungle, H. M. Tomlinson’s The Sea and the 
Jungle. Another book on the subject of Brazil is Peter Flem- 
ing’s Brazilian Adventure. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS \ 

Brazil is the only country in South America where Portu- 
guese is spoken, Account for this historically. 

Like many other countries in South and Central America, 
Brazil has had a stormy political history, Trace the types of 
government she has had from the beginning of the 19th 
Century until today. 

Coffee is one of the principal exports of Brazil. Consider- 
ing the fact that we in the United States are Brazil’s best 
customer, what is the direct effect of the price of coffee here 
on the standard of living in Brazil? During the great depres- 
sion ten years ago, the Brazilian railroads burnt coffee as 
fuel. Why? 

Brazil is another country that illustrates the fact that con- 
stitutions in themselves, no matter how democratic. they 
sound, seldom result in producing democracy in a country. 
Despite its constitution, Brazil under former President 
Vargas was a dictatorship. In a population of more than 
forty million, only five million bothered to vote. What does 
this tell us about the average Brazilian’s interest in politics 
aid government? Why? 

‘= The Communist Party is reported to have made significant 
® Progress in Brazil and to have polled a million votes in re- 

‘Gent elections. What internal conditions in Brazil tend to 
Promote Communist propaganda? 

‘The Rockefeller family is famous for its philanthropies. 

eight-and-a-half-million-dollar U.N. site was a gift of 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. His son, Nelson, has promoted a 
new experiment to aid Brazil. Explain his proposals. 


REFERENCES 


Scholastic, Oct. 7, 1946, p. 14 
Time, Nov. 25, 1946, p. 42 
Newsweek, Oct. 21, 1946, p. 62 
Asia, Dec. 1946. 

Current History, Aug. 1946. 


Nickel (pp. 8, 9) 


The wide use of nickel in manufacturing is a result of two 
outstanding characteristics of the metal. When nickel is 
mixed with other metals it turns the resulting alloy white 
and rust-resistant. At the same time it greatly toughens the 
metal, The latter quality made nickel highly desirable dur- 
ing wartime, when armor plate had to be rolled for the 
making of warships. In peacetime, nickel is combined with 
steel for making rails and it is used elsewhere in industry 
wherever toughness and resilience are necessary. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


During the last war the demand for nickel was so great 
that our government subsidized a new firm in Cuba to pro- 
duce more nickel. Why was there so great a demand for 
nickel in wartime? What is a government subsidy? What 
will happen to this Nicaro Company now that the war is 
over and our needs for nickel aren’t so great? Why can’t it 
compete with International Nickel Company’s resources in 
Canada? 

The International Nickel Company advertises that it ig 
best to use high-gloss chromium finish on top of nickel. 
What would be the advantage of this? What have you 
noticed about chromium plate in appliances that you use 
at home? 

Metallurgy is the branch of chemistry that deals with 


metals. Do you know of any other metals, besides nickel, 


that have been experimented with during the war to pro- 
duce new alloys and cheaper metals? Compare, from be 
own experiences, the qualities of nickel vgth those of brass, — 
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Is Yourtown One Happy Family? (American Brother- 
hood Week). 


Spitsbergen — Crossroads of the Arctic. 
Rice — The Staff of Life for More than Half the World. 











copper, aluminum, and iron. Since nickel is white, 
doesn’t it replace silver in the making of jewelry? 

Monel metal is a copper-nickel alloy that is made by 
@ patented process owned by the International Nickel Co. 
If you mixed copper and nickel would you get an alloy 
similar to Mone] metal? What else do you think may be put 
into the alloy? Why are the other ingredients not advertised? 

Russia, by the treaty of peace with Finland, obtains the 
region of Petsamo from Finland. What has this area got that 
makes it so important to Russian industry? 


why 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


Assign reports on stainless steel. Obtain from the physics 
and chemistry departments some nickel products that can 


be passed around the class. 


REFERENCES 

Fortune, July, 1945. 

Nickel; A Magic Mineral, by L. H. Strack. Harper, 1941, 
$1. 

All About Mining, by W. 
$2.50 (pp. 161-168). 

World Week, Nov. 25, 1946, pp. 8, 9. 

Write to International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., 
York 5, N. Y., for descriptive literature. 

Time, May 1946, p. 83. 


H. Witcombe. Longman, 1937, 


New 
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Edison: Typical American (p. 13) 


Some people are born way ahead of their times and die 
unwept and unsung. Poor John Fitch, who applied the prin- 
ciple of the steam engine to steamboats, was one of these 
geniuses. Then there are people who think and act as if they 
lived in the twentieth century, but their interests are in the 
eighteenth or some other century. 

Thomas Alva Edison was a man of his time. He could not 
have chosen a better moment to be born to capitalize on his 
experimental turn of mind. He had inventive genius that 
geared in perfectly with the expanding industrialization of 
our country. He also had sound business gumption to keep 
his fair share of the profits, instead of surrendering his ideas 
for a pittance to groups of shrewd promoters. He was a 
master of applied sciences and America’s most distinguished 
self-taught experimenter. 


DISCUSSION QUESTION 


No single mind ever invents a machine or a device. Inven- 
tions are the product of many minds, but the mind that 
finally takes a profit on the invention is the one which pro- 
» duces a practical design that can be sold to the public. Can 


you give an illustration of the truth of the above sts 
from one of Edison’s inventions? q 

In World War I Edison was made president of the Na 
Consulting Board to invent new weapons and new defenseg 
for beating the Germans. What organization had that job ig 
World War II? Would Edison have been at home in the 
vast laboratories set up during the last war for research ig 
radar, sonar, and the atomic bomb? Why would he, by his owm 
admission, flounder in modern scientific research where he 
was master of his Menlo Park laboratory fifty years ago? 

Edison never claimed to be a scientist. He preferred being 
called an experimenter who had a few general notions and 
lots of patience to try things out. Do you know anybody 
who ever invented something? Was he a scientist or an ex- 
perimenter? Have you any ideas that you feel can be tried 
out in a practical way? Assuming you have some of Edison’s 
curiosity, what have you noticed around you that needs 
mechanical improvement? 

List some of the Edison invéntions that give you comfort 
and pleasure today. Can you explain how they work? How 
do they affect your standard of living? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What great American inventor was born a hundred 
years ago? (Edison) 

2. What is the name of Edison’s invention that is com- 
monly used to duplicate documents or written matter 
(mimeograph machine) 

3. What do we call Edison’s invention that has greatly 
aided medical science in examining patients more carefully? 
(fluoroscope ) 

4. Who is the United States Commissioner of Education? 
(John W. Studebaker) 

5. Who is entitled to join the 52-20 Club? (war veterans)4 

6. What animals have been found useful by conservation| 
officials because of their instinct to build dams? (beavers) 

7. What do we call metal products that are obtained by 
mixing together two or more metallic elements? (alloys) 

8. What metal, besides nickel, is used in coining our com- 
mon five-cent piece? (copper) 

9. What product leads all Brazilian exports? (coffee) 

10. What language is chiefly spoken in Brazil? (Portu- 
guese ) 





PLEASE NOTE 


Our United Nations News (page 16) this week contains thé 
first of a series of articles dealing with the various individuall 
organs of the United Nations. These articles will appear from 
time to time as the various U.N. groups come into the news. Fo 
lowing this week’s story on the Economic and Social Council 
we will discuss the Trusteeship Council, the International Re 
gee Organization, and others. Students may wish to clip the 
articles for future reference, or for U.N. notebooks. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


Brazil: 1-(a); 2-(d); 3-(c); * o); 5-(b) 

Nickel: 1-(c); 2-(a); mi ay -(b) 

Edison: 1-(0); 2-(t); 3e(t); ic ): 5-(t); 6-(t); 7-(o). 
Review: 1-David Lilienthal; 2-Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
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Our announcer, 
OSCAR APWIAM * 


* Oscar for the Hollywood Oscars; 
Apwiam: A for Art, p for photog- 


raphy, w for writing, i.a. for indus- 
trial arts, m for music. He speaks 
for all the Scholastic Awards. 


THIS Is sarionzAWARDS 





Scholastic, that is. 


BEND AN EAR, HIGH SCHOOLERS. 


Hurry, before the door to opportunity swings—swings 
(sound engineer—give us a creaking door)}—swings 
... hurry. 


Dot that “i” on your short story— 
Daub the last bit of paint— 

Draw that clef— 

Blow up a print of your best negative— 
Clip that news story, paste it down— 


—the door swings—Remember, if your stuff Is In be- 
fore the deadline you may win one or more of 10,000 
Scholastic Awards—it’s closing . . . closing. 


You can show the gang that you have something on 
the ball, too... 


You still have time, just a little time... 
Finish up. 


Fill out entry form. Send in your work before the 
deadline doors to Scholastic Awards swing SHUT! 


NATIONAL ENTRY DEADLINES: 





This means that your work must be in the 


mails and postmarked by these dates. 


I. nc cates vcawe! MARCH 
Photography............ MARCH 
Music ....... . MARCH 
Writing (including 

Journalism). ..........MARCH 
industrial Arts........... JUNE 


SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


* If you live where there are regional 


23 * Awards, entries must be sent in earlier. 
23 * Consult rules booklets. 
24 
For full details, including packing instruc 
5 * tions, see Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 
1 [ets in hands of teachers of skills listed. 


Sponsored Nationally by Scholastic Magazines 
New York, 17, N. Y. # 


220 East 42nd Street 
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Strike for the Bull ’s-Eyel : 


bes collect swing platters, did you say? Hot or sweet—it really 
doesn’t make much difference. You're crazy about those flat’ ~ 
black circles that whirl around on your record-player. And if you're * 7 
not trying out a new one yourself, you're probably listening to — 
somebody’s name band that a disc jockey is spinning in a studio, 

Did you catch Jimmy Stewart in It’s a Wonderful. Life? Pretty 
solid, eh? Or that saucy Vivien Cleighopatra making up to old 
man Caesar? In fact, most any night you’re not at home, there's a 
50-50 chance of finding you at the Orpheum watching lights and 
shadows chase each other across a silver screen. 

Of course, life isn’t all jazz and movies (this side of paradisel) 
Perhaps you have to do a spot of homework once in a while, or 
put in some night sessions at the cellar workbench or the kitchen 
sink. Your great-grandparents in 1847 had to struggle along by 
candlelight on these occasions. But your eyes are blessed with the 
brilliant light-as-day glow from 100-watt bulbs or fluorescent lamps. 

Those three activities just mentioned probably take up more 
than two thirds of your waking moments that aren't spent in sheer 
necessities. If you tried to set down the half-dozen most universally 
used devices of modern times, you might insist-on the automobile 
and the radio, but you’d almost certainly have to include the phono- 
graph, the motion picture, and the electric light. 

Any one of these would be quite an accomplishment, don’t you 
think? Well, just 100 years ago this week was born the one immortal 
genius who was responsible for all of them. And not just for three 
great inventions. Thomas Alva Edison, the man whose centenary 
we are celebrating, took out over 1200 patents from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, many of them of great practical importance though not 
so. widely known to the public. Yet Edison had to go to work as a 
“train butcher” at the age of 11, and never had more than three 
months of formal schooling in his life] 

It so happens that within the next two weeks fall the birthdays ~ 
not only of Edison, but of Abraham Lincoln and George Washing-  ~ 
ton. And if we wanted to stretch the period a little farther, beginning 
January -17, we could also include Benjamin Franklin, Robert E. 
Lee, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. That such a galaxy of greatness 
should have been born within a few weeks of each other, if not 
years, is purely a coincidence. But it is not an accident that great 
men have studded American history from the beginning until now. 

What is it about Edison, or Lincoln, or Washington that is really 
important to us today? Not just the inventions they have given 
us, or the deeds of valor, or the acts of statesmanship, valuable as 
these are. The one indispensable thing they taught us was just thig: 
that great achievements are made only by men who have the 
courage to be themselves. Such men are too proud of their inner ~ 
vision to be distracted by self-indulgence or discouragement or the © 
opinions of the crowd. They never forget where they are aiming, 
They strike forever for the bull’s-eye! 


OUR FRONT COVER: In 1929, two years — ing the completion of the lamp at that timg. 
before Edison died, the world celebrated Henry Ford, one of Edison’s closest friends, 
the 50th anniversary of one of his greatest and Francis Jehl, a long-time associate, are 
inventions — the incandescent lamp. Our looking on.—Photo from Thomas A. Edison 
cover picture shows Edison himself re-enact Library, West Orange, N. J. 
















Too much attention would have 


spoiled this picture! 


How many times, before clicking the 
shutter, have you asked a person to 
“look into the camera”? 


Bet you’ve done it many a time — 
and yet, this can spoil your picture. 
* For the best snapshots are unposed 
—and the best way to get this result 
is to keep your subject from staring 
at the camera. 

Another way: snap your friends 
when they are doing natural and 
normal things. 

These are the little things that take 
your shots out of the beginner’s class. 
You’ll find many other suggestions in 
Ansco’s 60-page book, ‘‘Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.”’ 


And to make sure you get a good 





picture each time you snap the shut- 
ter, use “‘wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film. 


This wide latitude helps make up 


for exposure errors — makes picture 
taking easier, surer. Try Ansco. 








ASK FOR 





FILM ¢ CAMERAS 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! Here’s your chance to become the 
kind of photographer who is always the center of the group. 

For now you can learn some of the photographic “‘tricks’”’ 
of the professionals. Just read ‘‘Better Photography Made 
Easy.’’ It’s simple to understand — lots of fun to read. And 
it’s only 25¢. Ask your nearest dealer for a copy, now. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


; | want to know what’s on your mind. Other 


| Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 











Say What 
You Please: 
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e « e and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 


New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Hubba, Hubba appears so frequent- 
ly in your articles that I believe a com- 
ment on its origin is in order. My re- 
search seems to indicate that it comes 
from American pilots in the Royal Air 
Force who became acquainted with the 
German word, hiibsch—meaning pretty. 

James C. Hendrickson 
Head of Latin Department , 
Kiser High School 

Dayton, Ohio 


= 2 oa 


Our English III class wholeheartedly! 
agrees that your magazine is a very) 
good one. Our teacher, Miss Elizabeth, 
Davis, conducted a survey to find out} 
just what we thought of it. The feature’ 
which we like most is the editorial 
which appears on the third page. 

‘Eugene Lerner 
Annapolis (Md.) High School 
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Could your Vocational Editor tell me 
the requirements for jobs as airlines 
hostesses? 

Hortense Egan 
Comstock (N. Y.) H. S. 


Domestic airline hostesses should be 
between 21 and 26 years of age, single, 
and should have two years of college 
and two years of business experience — 
or four years of college. They should 
be between 5 ft. 2 in, and 5 ft. 6 in. 
tall and weigh between 100 and 125 
pounds. Some lines also require you to 
be a registered nurse, 

Pan American World Airways require 
flight stewardesses to speak fluently one 
language beside English, and to have a 
minimum of two years of college and 
some previous experience in working 
with people. Their age requirement is 
21 to 28; height, 5 ft. 4 in., to 5 ft. 7 
in.; weight, approximately 115 pounds. 

Since requirements vary with the air- 
lines, we suggest you write the com- 
panies in which you are interested for’ 












fuller details. If you cannot qualify as a 
stewardess, you might ask about jobs 
as reservationists or publicity workers, | 
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Pan American Airways Syster 


A Brazilian 
coffee taster. 


HEN you talk of Brazil, you have to talk in big 
Wi Brazil is the largest country in South Amer- 

ica and the fourth largest in the world. Only Rus- 
sia, China, and Canada are bigger. Brazil covers more than 
3,000,000 square miles. 

Brazil is the only Portuguese-speaking nation in this 
hemisphere—a reminder of the days when Portugal held 
a vast empire. 

The 45,000,000 Brazilians are a mixture of white, Negro, 
Indian, and Asiatic peoples. Yet there is no color bar and 
no racial tension in the country. 

About the nearest thing to brotherly love in international 
affairs marks the relations between the United States of 
America and the United States of Brazil. The two nations 
have never had a serious dispute. They have long been close 
friends. 

Trade ties bind the U. S. A. to the U. S. B. Brazil is the 
largest buyer of our goods in this hemisphere. It is the 
source of many materials we need in peace and in war. 


World’s Champ in Coffee Growing 


Brazil produces three-fifths of the world’s coffee, and 
ranks second in the world in sugar growing and fourth in 
cotton. The rubber tree came originally from Brazil. On the 
luxury side, Brazil] exports diamonds and orchids and — as 
you might expect — Brazil nuts. 

Brazil’s history begins in Europe. In the early Renaissance 
period, Spain and Portugal were rivals in voyages of ex- 
ploration. Pope Alexander VI was head of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which was then very powerful in world affairs. 
The Pope tried to divide between Spain and Portugal all 
new discoveries, both present and future. He drew a north- 
south dividing line that cut across South America. Brazil 
(so it turned out later) lay on the Portuguese side of the 
line and the rest of South America on the Spanish side. 

Portugal claimed Brazil and founded a permanent colony 
in 1532. : 

By a strange twist of fate, Brazil, the colony, became 
the center of the Portuguese empire. Fleeing from Napo- 
leon, Prince Regent Dom John VI of Portugal crossed the 
Ocean and transferred his government in ~808 to Rio de 
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, 


COLOSSUS OF THE SOUTH 
Janeiro, He remained there until] 1821. A year later, Brazil 
declared its independence from Portugal and crowned Dom 
John’s son, Dom Pedro, as “constitutional emperor.” 

Dom Pedro did not prove very popular. He abdicated 
in 1831 in favor of his five-year-old son, Dom Pedro IL. 
Dom Pedro, whose reign lasted until 1889, gave the coun- 
try a liberal and humane government. Then he abdicated 
“for the good of Brazil.” 

After a period of unrest in the early years of the Re- 
public, Brazil quieted down under a succession of rather 
undistinguished presidents. An outstanding statesman in this 
period was Baron Rio Branco, who settled several disputes 
over boundaries with neighboring states. Brazil’s frontiers © 
touch every South American country except Chile and 
Ecuador. 

The world depression in 1921 hit Brazil hard. The situa- 
tion was all the worse because Brazil’s great money-making 
crop of earlier times, rubber, had lost out in the world 
markets. Java and Malaya were producing more and cheaper 
rubber. Besides, Brazilian coffee now facee’ stiff rivalry, 
especially from Colombia and Central America. 













































Coffee Crash Brings Revolution 


President Washington Luiz halted the drop in coffee 
with a price-control system. But after three years of pros- 
perity, the economic crash of 1929 sent coffee prices to rock ~* 
bottom. Huge amounts of coffee were dumped into the 
ocean in an effort to keep prices up by reducing the supply. 
Brazil’s economy was badly shaken. 

These conditions provided the background for the revolu- 
tion of 1930. President Luiz was blamed for the disaster. 

Getulio Vargas, governor of the southern state of Rio 
Grande do Sul, ran for president. When another candidate, 
back by Luiz, was announced as the winner in the elec- 
tion, Vargas charged fraud. He led a revolution and seized 
control of the government. 

Vargas ruled for 14 years as virtual dictator. 

In 1934 he arranged for a new constitution that com- 
bined progressive measures with dictatorial ideas. It made 
the federal government stronger, restricted foreigners, and 
cwt down immigration, But it also contained a social security 
system and gave women the vote. Because of literacy re- 
quirements, however, most Brazilians still could not vote. 


Vargas Returns to Dictatorship 


The regime quelled a series of minor revolts. As the 
election year of 1937 approached, Vargas suspended the 
Constitution, abolished political parties, and extended his 
term for president for six more years. A strict censorship 
was imposed. Congress became a “rubber stamp.” 

At the same time, Vargas established a Ministry of Labor, 
recognized the right of collective bargaining, and broadened 
the social security program, 

During the World War II Brazil and the United States 
drew closer together. Brazil gave the U. S. the sole right to 
buy strategio war materials, and allowed us to use Brazilian 
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Map drawn for World Week by Eva E. Mizerek 


Coastal Brazil is famed for coffee, cotton, sugar. Her interior is a great storehouse of natural wealth. 


territory for bases in ferrying bombers across the ocean. 
We gave Brazil lend-lease aid. 

In 1942 Brazil was the first South American nation to 
declare war on the Axis. She was also the only country in 
South America to send troops to the front. The Brazilian 
expeditionary force fought with distinction in Italy along- 
side General Mark Clark’s Fifth Army. 

Since the war, Brazil has played a prominent role in 
the United Nations organization. Pedro Leao Vellos of 
Brazil was an original member of the powerful Security 
Council. His term expired December 31. 

Fascinating political developments have come thick and 
fast in Brazil recently. Late in 1945 President Vargas re- 
signed. He was apparently forced out by the army, although 
the full story is not yet clear. 

In a free election, General Eurico Gaspar Dutra was elect- 
ed president. 


Vargas is now a member of the Brazilian Senate. Although 
he backed Dutra for president, the two men are now op- 
posed. Vargas is still powerful in Brazilian affairs, and may 
have further political ambitions. 

Another unknown factor in the unstable Brazilian equa- 
tion is the Communist party. It is said to be the fastest- 
growing Communist party in South America. Its leader, 
Luis Prestes, was jailed by Vargas, but later released. Some 
observers think Prestes and Vargas may cooperate to oust 
Dutra. : : 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs, is “father” of the latest experi- 
ment in United States aid to Brazil: He has set up two organi- 
zations. One, to promote better diet habits, is a non-profit 
association backed in part by Brazilian government funds. 
The other is a corporation to improve farming through 
United States, Brazilian, and other investment funds. 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to prescnt diverse opinions and 
to stimulate farther reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


The Missing Link in Our Schools 
By John W. Studebaker 
Woman's Home Companion, February, 1947 


Mr. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, sees 
a “missing link” in American education. It is the fact that 
most high schoo] graduates who cannot attend college don’t 
h ve a chance to get advanced cultural or vocational train- 


.igh school, in this complicated modern world, isn’t giv- 
ing young people enough. After high school they aren’t yet 
ready for life. 

We need a “higher high school.” It would extend the 
work of the last two years of high school. It would bridge 
the gap to specialized vocational, technical, and professional 
study. 

Mr. Studebaker’s idea: the “community institute.” 

Let the state subsidize a dozen or so higher schools. They 
would be scattered around the state, and each would special- 
ize in a different program. A student eould attend any one 
of these schools which gave courses suited to his needs. 
Students from a distance would find there, at cost, living 
quarters supervised by the school. 

What would these community institutes teach? Each would 
have general cultural and vocational courses. But each would 
specialize in some training for which that particular com- 
munity is best suited. For instance, the institute in a rich 
farm region would probably stress agriculture; the school 
in an industrial area — metal and textile trades; the school 
in a big trading center — business training. 


How Raw Is the Veteran’s Raw Deal? 


By Morris Markey 
McCall's, February, 1947 


Can the veteran find a job? As of October, 1946, 92 per 
cent of all ex-servicemen who wanted jobs were working. 

Are vets getting decent pay? The average veteran who 
took back his old job was drawing in 1946, $46.16 a week. 
This was 27 per cent more than his 1942 wage. 

How about the “52-20 Club”? Nearly half of American 
veterans have drawn at least one week’s unemployment 
pay of $20. But fewer than one-half of one per cent have 
gone the limit and received $20 a week for a full year. 

Can vets get a place to liveP Here’s the rub. In Kansas 
City, for instance, a survey showed that one-quarter of all 
the married veterans were doubling up with families or 


friends. Another quarter were living in temporary or im- 
® properly equipped shelters. 





Christianity in China 
Life, January 13, 1947 


Christianity not only survived the war in China, but it is 
stronger than ever because it has become a truly Chinese 
institution. Two eminent Chinese churchmen, Protestant and’ 
Catholic, agree on this point. 

Paul Yu-Pin, Roman Catholic archbishop of Nanking, says 
that although only one per cent of Chinese are now Cath- 
olics, there is a great future for Roman Catholicism in China, 
Why? Because (1) the recent ending of China’s unequal 
treaties with western powers has removed the feeling that 
missionaries were spearheads of political invasion; (2) 
an all-Chinese clergy has been set up, directed by 20 arch- 
bishops and the first Chinese cardinal; (3) the Church has 
modified its former rule forbidding Chinese Catholics to take 
part in traditional ceremonies honoring Confucius and their 
ancestors, 

Ralph A. Ward, Methodist Bishop of the Shanghai area, 
tells how Chinese Christians rushed back to their old homes 
to re-start their church work as soon as the Japs were driven 
out. Christianity in China has successfully staked its future 
on the “common people.” It has become a Chinese enter- 
prise, with Chinese as pastors of practically all Protestant 
churches, and Chinese heads for al] church schools and hos- . 
pitals. Missions brought ideas of democracy. The simple 
language of Christian missionary writings is now used 
throughout the nation, and is taught in all public schools of 
“new China.” 





How Smart Are Beavers? 


By Neil M. Clark 
The Saturday Evening Post, January 18, 1947 


In some ways a beaver isn’t very smart. But he’s certainly 
persistent. One decided to build a home on a floating pier 
in Glacier National Park. Every summer night for seven 
years he started his house by piling sticks on the pier — al- 
though an attendant collected the sticks every morning for 
firewood. 

Whether it’s brains or instinct, the beaver is one of 
nature’s best engineers. Conservation officials have learned 
to make Mr. Beaver work for them. They plant beaver col- 
onies to contro] streams. The beavers build dams that store 
up water, save crops from drought, and conserve city water 
supplies in dry seasons. 

There is at least one chap who doesn’t think so well of 
the long-tailed beavers with tails like ping-pong paddles, 
Silas Cook, of Spokane County, Washington, for instance, 
had a fine outdoor skating rink. That was until a colony of 
beavers threw a dam across the stream that supplied the 
water. The dam temporarily stopped the flow, and the ice 
sagged and cracked. Silas is now suing the State of Wash- 


ington for $6,500 damages. 
















er as he assigned Tom a feature story to write. “Let this 
five cent piece be your ‘lead.’ This little goin repre- 
sents a multi-million dollar industry.” 

So Tom visited a metal products research laboratory. There 
he found that nickel does a good many jobs besides its use 
in coins. “The five cent pieces now being minted actually 
are only one-fourth nickel,” a metallurgist told Tom. “The 
rest is copper. You might think, therefore, that the coins 
would look coppery-red. But right there you discover one of 
nickel’s useful qualities — its ability to turn to a silvery color 
certain metals it joins.” 

“Then I would think that plate silver, such as knives and 
forks, would benefit from nickel,” remarked Tom. 

“It does. The English first introduced electroplated silver 
in 1840. In this process white copper alloy containing nickel 
is plated with silver. Even if some of the plating wears off, 
the cutlery stil] looks silvery instead of copper-colored. With 
nickel added, the silver also becomes stronger and less likely 
to bend. Nickel gives strength to other metals. 

“That’s why nickel is so important. About 60 per cent of 

nickel production goes into nickel steels. These steels are 
valuable in railroad, car, and plane manufacture because 
they do not buckle under great strains. Big oil-drilling roller 
bits that grind through rock three miles-deep are made of 
one of the more than 3,000 nickel alloys. An alloy is a blend 
ing of metals. 
« “Bookmaking type plates are electroplated with nickel to 
make them last longer. Parts of bridges are of nickel steel. 
So are armor plate, car axles, and engine forgings. Bullet 
jackets and gun recoil springs are made of nickel alloy.” 


AY: this nickél?” asked Tom Hauser’s journalism teach- 


Nickel in Your Radio 


A blare of music echoed from one of the labs. Tom looked 
startled. The metallurgist laughed as he said: “Nickel can 
sing, you see. Nickel goes into the permanent magnet of the 
radio that you hear. Nickel is valuable for many electrical 
appliances because it resists the passage of electricity and 
thus generates heat. It also does not decompose quickly 
when heated.” 

“Well, I never knew that nickel helped to bring me Jack 
Benny every Sunday evening,” Tom remarked. 

“Right, and nickel brings you other services the clock 
around. Nickel] resists corrosion and rust. So Monel, a cop- 
per-nickel alloy, lines your water-heating unit at home and 
assures you clean water. Probably your electric toaster has 
nickel alloy parts. Soon your mother may be scouring her 
pots and pans with a new Monel metal textile pot cleaner. 
The manufacture of these little cleaners alone prebably will 
use up 100,000 pounds of nickel this year. Unlike many metal 
scourers, nickel textiles will not rust.” 
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“Does nickel follow me through the day?” inquired Tom. 

“Just about. You probably drink milk for lunch. Well, the 
lactic acid in milk often corrodes ordinary metal milk con- 
tainers, leaving a pitted surface on which germs may grow. 
Modern dairies use acid-resistant nickel alloys in their elec- 
tric milking machines and for their milk cans. Nickel alloy 
containers hold the milk during pasteurization, because 
nickel is not ‘etched’ by the steam used for sterilizing. 


Nickel as a Catalyst 


“Perhaps you get hungry in the afternoon and grab a 
doughnut. Your mother made it with shortening. And there's 
where a nickel catalyst came into the picture. A catalyst is a 
substance that speeds up a chemical reaction, but is not 
changed by the reaction. As a catalyst in the equipment 
used, nickel helps to make shortening from cotton-seed oil.” 

“That’s something that will interest the girls who read 
my article,” said Tom. 

“And here’s an item to interest the boys,” replied Tom’s 
guide. “When you call up that certain somebody for a date, 
the nickel-silver springs of the dial phone system make and 
break the wire contacts that get you the right number. 





International Nickel Co. 


In West Virginia nickel is smelted in 10-ton furnace, 


largest for non-ferrous metals in the United 
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Nickel can stand this fast and continual motion without 


snapping in two.” 

They walked into an experimental room that looked like 
a hospital clinic. “These trays and containers are going to 
hospitals,” the metallurgist said. “A nickel alloy that resists 
acids is used in growth trays for penicillin.” 

“What are you doing in the next lab?” Tom asked in sur- 
prise, as he saw a man wrapped in a blanket. The “man” 
turned out to be a copper dummy. It was being used to test 
new household aids, including the electronic blanket. 

“That blanket, with a sheet, is all you need on your bed 
on the coldest night,” explained a technician. “The blanket 
is lined with 193 feet of fine copper wires and finer nickel 
wires. The spiraling wires run parallel to each other inside 
water-proof insulation. They are rust-proof, so that you can 
wash the blanket. You can be just as warm as you wish 
at night by setting the dial of the blanket’s thermostat to 
the exact temperature you want. An electric current through 
the copper wires provides the heat. When the heat reaches 
the temperature set on the thermostat, the nickel wires send 
impulses to the thermostat, controlling the flow of heat so 
that the blanket will not overheat.” 

As Tom left the lab, he asked the metallurgist: “In what 
form is nickel found?” 

“It is a silvery-white meta] that often occurs along with 
copper, sulphur, and iron,” was the reply. “Nickel is one of 
the toughest metals to extract from the ground. It takes nickel 
companies several years before they can begin turning out 
purified nickel from a new deposit in the earth. Nickel first 
was isolated from the ore nicolite in 1751. Today it is proc- 
essed by smelting in a furnace.” 

“Do other peoples use nickel in coins?” Tom wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, yes. The Greeks used it 2,000 years ago. Over 100 
governments have minted nickel coins.” 

“How did it come to be called nickel?” 

“That’s hard to say,” the scientist answered. “Probably be- 
cause German miners used to éurse the metal, which often 
interfered with copper refining. They called it Old Nick, the 
devil.” 

“When was it first used for tools?” 

“In prehistoric times man used the nickel he found in 
meteorites. But nickel grew to be a big-time metal only in 
fairly recent times. The real start came when the U. S. Navy 
adopted nickel for strengthening armor plate in 1891. The 
nickel industry expanded greatly while helping to produce 
armor in World War I. Then, around 1922, nickel manufac- 
turers built research laboratories in which scientists con- 
verted nickel into an ever increasing number of peacetime 
products.” 


Canada Is First 

“Where is nickel found?” Tom inquired. 

“Many countries have small amounts,” answered the tech- 
nician. “But the really important source is the Sudbury dis- 
trict of Ontario, Canada. The mines there lead world produc- 
tion. In 1943 they produced 144,000 tons. 

“New Caledonia, a Pacific island owned by France, prob- 
ably is the next largest producer (about 11,600 tons a year). 
Southern Norway has some good nickel mines, The Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., a large Canadian nickel firm, 
refines its nickel in Norway. 

Tom learned that the Petsamo mines of Finland are next 
in importance. All of the Petsamo district was ceded to Rus- 


| sia by the Russo-Finnish armistice of 1944. Formerly the 








mines were operated by the International Nicke] Company 
of Canada, Ltd. This is a Canadian corporation, some of 
whose top officers are Americans. The concern, often called 
INCO, owns the Sudbury mines in Canada and other mines 
in various parts of the world. It controls 80-90 per cent of 
the world’s nickel and supplies most of the nickel needs of 
the U. S. The U, S. has little native nickel but uses half the 
world’s nickel output. In 1945-46 INCO had net sales of 
$148,000,000 and net profits of $25,000,000. 

The largest of newly-discovered nickel beds are in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, and Cuba. INCO has exploration and mining 
rights on mining property in Venezuela. Brazil’s very rich 
deposits are too remote for profitable mining at present. 

During World War II, a new American firm, the Nicaro 
Company, began to extract nickel from red clay in the 
Cuban jungles. Aided by U. S. Government subsidies, the 
Nicaro project made nickel an important Cuban industry. But 
Nicaro no longer gets subsidies, and its future is in doubt, 

Last spring the U. S. Department of Justice filed a com- 
plaint under the anti-trust laws against the top American 
officers of INCO and against INCO’s U. S. subsidiary. No 
court action has yet been taken. The complaint charges 
price-fixing and making cartel arrangements with German 
and French firms before World War II. According to the 
complaint, Canadian companies which had nickel ore were 
merged in 1902 with U. S. companies which had proc- 
esses for separating nickel from copper. 

INCO denies that it is a monopoly. It points out that if — 
nicke] producers such as INCO had not promoted research, 
found out how to extract the ore profitably, and discovered 
new uses for nickel, there would be no important nickel 
industry to provide the public with helpful nickel imple- 
ments. 





International Nickel Co. 
Hot Monel tubing slides from furnace in which it 
is made. Monel is a blend of copper and nickel. 









Mosplicls of the future must reach mere 
says Surgeon General Thonias Perran, U. S. Public Health Service, 
He recommends a planned network eof services, as in this chart. 
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Yourtown’s 


HOSPITAL 


N SEATTLE, Washington, wishing helps “make it so.” 
| By throwing coins into a “wishing well” in a city park 

and making a wish, Seattle residents help to provide 
hospital care for crippled children in their community. 

The “wishing well” is one of dozens of fund-raising projects 
for the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital carried on by neigh- 
borhood women’s clubs. High school girls, who have 
organized junior clubs, help by selling party favors and 
through other projects. 

Starting out as a seven-bed ward 39 years ago, the Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic has grown to a well-staffed, well-equipped, 
million-dollar institution. Every cent spent for its support 
has been raised by the neighborhood and high school groups! 

In 1944, the Seattle Real Estate Board, which annually 
honors the resident who has done the most for the com- 
munity, named the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital the 
“First Citizen of Seattle.” 

In cities and towns all over the nation, people point with 
pride to their hospitals. Sometimes they are tall, impressive- 
looking skyscrapers. Sometimes they are cosy-looking con- 
verted homes. Always they mean the same thing — a place 
where the people of the community, children and grown-ups 
alike, can get adequate medical care when they need it. 

A large metropolis like New York has hundreds of hos- 
pitals. But its inhabitants demonstrated recently that they 
knew the danger to their lives and health if even one were 
to close. Sydenham Hospital, one of the few inter-racial 
hospitals in the country, threatened to shut down for lack 
of funds. When the newspaper PM brought the hospital's 
plight to the attention of the public, contributions started 
pouring in. The $300,000 deficit has been almost wiped out. 

It was in 1751 that the first hospital in colonial America 
was established — the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 
By 1873 there were 178 hospitals in the United States. 
Today, less than 75 years later, there are more than 6,500! 

If Yourtown is a fairly large community, it probably has 
a modern hospital with good doctors and up-to-date equip- 
ment. It may be a city or a county hospital — paid for by 


Research Council for Economie Security 





the taxpayers of the community. Perhaps a state or a Federal 
hospital is located in Yourtown. Or Yourtown may have a 
private hospital — operated by a church, a lodge, a charity 
organization, or private individuals. 

Since two-thirds of today’s hospitals are non-governmental, 
Yourtown’s hospital is probably supported by private funds 
Most likely it is a general hospital, equipped to care for 
surgical, maternity, and disease cases, But many cities 
do have special hospitals for each type of medical care. 
There are maternity hospitals, eye-ear-nose-and-throat hos- 
pitals, children’s hospitals, isolation hospitals (for con- 
tagious diseases), convalescent hospitals, rest homes. This 
country has 563 hospitals for nervous and mental cases, 


_as well as 449 tuberculosis sanatoriums. 


Are There Enough Hospitals? 


These hospitals fall far short of satisfying the country’s 
needs, however. About 15,000,000 Americans live in coun- 
ties that have no hospital facilities which meet the stamdards 
of the American Medical Association. Most of these people 
live in the relatively poor states and in rural areas. The 
counties, which are the chief units of government in farm 
regions, cannot raise the money to build and maintain 
hospitals. No charitable person or organization has happened 
to donate the money. 

Because they know that modern facilities will seldom be 
available, few young doctors, nurses, and other trained pro- 
fessional workers are willing to practice in small communities 
or rural districts. As a result, there is much needless suffering. 

“The solution is in the creation and proper maintenance 
of hospital centers, wherever the local health needs justify 
such units,” says Dean Willard C. Rappleye of Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Surgeons, In his 
last annual report, he predicted that the general communit# 
hospital will be the base of modern medical service. 

“In such an environment, research into new methods of 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention can flourish,” Dr. 
Rappleye pointed out. (Please turn page.) 
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Does Yourtown have such a general community hospital? 
If not, how can it get one? 

Last year Congress passed the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, calling for a $1,125,000,000 nationwide 
hospital construction program. Under the act, Congress 
agreed to spend $375,000,000 in Federal funds if the states 
and local governments furnished the other two-thirds of 
the cost. 

In order to get Federal aid, a state is required to make 
a survey of its hospital and public health center needs. 
Then it must develop a building program to provide the 
missing services. If the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service (Dr. Thomas Parran) approves the plan, the 
state will be allotted its share of the Federal funds. 


Hospital Care Is Expensive 


~ When plans are completed for a hospital project, however, 

the state must give reasonable assurance that there will be 
enough money to maintain and operate the finished hospital. 
This is where the people of Yourtown will come in. The 
state will look to Yourtown’s citizens to support any hospital 
recommended for the community. 

If every state takes full advantage of this new program, 
enough hospitals would be built to fill 23 per cent of the 
estimated need. But providing hospital facilities is not even 
the whole answer to the problem. In many places hospital 
beds stand empty. 

Sickness comes without warning. Many people cannot 
manage to save $300 or $400 to meet the cost of an emer- 
gency operation, They have to borrow money and go into 
debt. Other people ignore the early signs of illness because 
they are afraid a doctor might prescribe expensive treatments 
that would eat up their savings. 

Free medical service is probably available for the very 
poor in Yourtown, as it is in most communities. But what 
about the large majority of Americans — those in between 
the rich and the poor? 

Many people think the answer is group insurance plans, 
such as the Blue Cross. Approximately 20,000,000 persons 
now subscribe to the Blue Cross. By paying a moderate 





Associated Hospital Service 
New York’s Blue Cross Plan 


Modern hospitals need technicians 
in well-equipped laboratories. 
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monthly fee, they are 
entitled to complete 
hospital care for a spe- 
cified time period — 
usually three or four 
weeks a year. 

Each subscriber joins 
as a member of a group 
— the people he works 
with, a grange, a union, 
or even an entire vil- 
lage. Because the entire 
group is not likely to 
need hospital service at 
the same time, the risks 
are spread. : 

“Blue Cross is fine,” say many people. “But it does not 
go far enough.” Some Blue Cross plans now include surgical 
care, but not other doctor bills. 

In some communities, doctors have set up group clinics, 
where they provide medical service for a moderate annual 
fee. Through such prepaid group practice, some industries 
provide medical care for their employees. 

In Elk City, Oklahoma, 2,385 families have found a way 
to provide themselves with both hospital facilities and 
expert medical care at very low rates. By paying $50, each 
of these families became a part owner of the Elk City 
Community Hospital — the first cooperative hospital in the 
United States. After a 37-year struggle by its founder, Dr. 
Michael A. Shadid, it is one of the best-equipped all-town 
hospitals in the country. For annual dues of $25, a family 
of four gets complete medical service. . 

There are now five other cooperative hospitals serving 
the people of rural communities. At least forty more are 
being organized — twenty-four of them in Texas. 

These are some of the ways in which the American people 
are extending their hospital and medical services. But there 
is still a long road to travel before all people can get the 
doctoring they need at prices they can pay. Find out what 
needs to be done in Yourtown — and help do it. 


The New York Hospital 
Patient gets body liquids by 
infusion of saline solution. 






















Clean, swift, and sure—latest operating technique, as in New York Hospital * 
—Cornell Medical Center, can serve as model for surgical care everywhere. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 





I. BRAZIL 


j Underline the word or phrase that 

correctly completes each of the follow- 

ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 25. 
1. In point of area, Brazil is: 


(a) larger than the United States 

(b) about the same size as Argen- 
tina 

(c) equal to all other South Ameri- 
can countries 

(d) as large as Russia 


2. One of the major problems facing 
Brazil's future is: 

(a) the racial strife 

mixed population 

(b) the fall in the consumption of 
world coffee drinking 

(c) change of public taste from 
Brazil nuts to peanuts 

(d) the rising power of the Com- 

munist Party 


among her 


* $. The official language of Brazil is: 
(a) French (c) Portuguese 
(b) Spanish (d) Braziliano 
4. During World War II, Brazil: 
(a) remained neutral for the dura- 
tion 
(b) secretly cooperated with Axis 
agents 
(c) declared war and sent troops to 
fight the Axis 
(d) repudiated the Monroe Doctrine 
5. Since the creation of the Brazilian 
Republic, her domestic politics have 
been: 
(a) very stable and progressive 
(b) frequently interrupted by dicta- 
torships 
(c 


uninfluenced by her economic 
(d) controlled by U. S. Marines 


~ 


conditions 


My score 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


il. NICKEL 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. The chief use of nickel is: 

(a) in minting five-cent pieces 

(b) as a plating for silverware 

(c) as an ingredient of steel alloys 
(d) in electrical equipment 


~— 


2. Monel metal is made from: 
(a) copper and nickel 
(b) copper and steel 
(c) nickel and tin 
(d) zinc and copper 
8. The qualities of nickel that make 
it valuable in industry are: 
(a) softness and ductility 
(b) toughness and rust-resistance 
(c) superior polish to chromium 
(d) its heavy weight 


— 


4. The country that produces the 
greatest amount of nickel is: 
(a) United (c) Finland 
States (d) New Cale- 
(b) Canada donia 





My score 


ill. EDISON 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the paren- 
theses if the statement is a fact and an 
(O) if it is an opinion. Each counts 5. 
Total 35. 

1. Thomas Edison was 
most original scientist. ( ) 

2. As a boy he showed a capacity 
for hard work and endless curiosity. 
() ‘ 

8. Edison not only invented useful 
devices, he also organized companies 


America’s 


to promote them to the public. (  ) 

4. Edison would have been just the 
man to develop atomic energy. (_ ) 

5. He seldom discovered new princi- 
ples in physics but rather developed 
those that were known into practical 
gnventions. ( ) 

6. Edison’s method of work in his 
laboratory was mostly by trial and error. 
( ) 

7. Edison would have done more 
with his abilities if he haa gone to col- 
lege and studied theoretical physics and 
chemistry. ( 


My score 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 


Each of the two faces below have ap- 
peared before in the pages of this maga- 
zine. Can you recall their names? Each 
counts 10. Total 20. 

1. He was formerly Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority where he 
made an outstanding record for expand- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of the 
region. Last fall he was appointed by 
President Truman head of the new U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

2. He is in charge of Operation High 
Jump to explore the Antarctic. This is 
not his first trip there. He has earned a 
reputation for intrepid exploration and 
is an officer in the United States Navy. 











My score Total score 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the meaning of the italicized 
word. 


1. Tom met a metallurgist in the re- 
search laboratory. (a) inspector in the 
mint; (b) collector of coins; (c) expert 
on chemistry of metals; (d) advocate of 
free silver. 

2. Nickel is processed by smelting in 


a furnace. (a) fusion in a furnace; (b) 
melting by heat; (c) sifting; (d) wash- 
ing repeatedly. 

3. Prehistoric man used the nickel 
he found in meteorites. (a) extinct star; 
(b) mass falling on the earth; (c) fos- 
silized matter; (d) extinct volcanoes. 

4. Don Pedro abdicated in 1831 in 
favor of his son. (a) limited his royal 
powers; (b) asked for a constitution; 
(c) guaranteed inheritance; (d) gave 
up throne. 


5. The Communist P is another 


tactor in unstable Brazilian politics. (a) 
leftist; (b) undemocratic; (c) changing; 
(d) corrupt. 
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Courtesy Edison he ani West Orange, N. J. 
Edison in 1878 (aged 31) invented the micro-tasimeter, 
a device for measuring very small quantities of heat. 


brate this month, is important not only in his own 

right as the foremost of American inventors, but as a 
type and a symbol. Homespun, practical, industrious, amaz- 
ingly ingenious, he is as American as Benjamin Franklin, and 
like Franklin he has become something of a legend. 

Born in Ohio and brought up in Michigan, as a boy he 
gave but little indication of his later genius, except in two 
things — his capacity for hard work and his endless curiosity. 
He did poorly at school —so poorly that his parents with- 
drew him from school and let him go to work at an early 
age. His one passion was his crude chemical laboratory. 
Selling candy and magazines on railroad trains, he rigged 
up a laboratory in the baggage car and carried on experi- 
ments while he worked. 

In 1863, when he was 16 years old, he got a job as a 
railroad telegraph operator, and five years later was work- 
ing for the new Western Union Telegraph Company, in Bos- 
ton. His first important invention was a stock ticker — pro- 
phetic of his later contributions to business. When he had 
barely passed twenty he organized his own company of 
electrical engineers, which he shortly sold for forty thou- 
sand dollars. With this money as capital he set up an “inven- 
tion factory.” It was the forerunner of all those great indus- 
trial research laboratories which are so familiar a feature of 
America today. 

Most of Edison’s important inventions were in the field ot 
electricity. Most of them, too, were practical improvements 
on the inventions of others. Thus he took the telegraph 
and worked out a system whereby four messages might be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire. Thus, too, with what 
was probably the most important of all his inventions — the 
incandescent lamp. 

The history of the incandescent lamp tells us a great deal 
about Edison and about the role he played in our history. 
First the principle of the lamp had already been worked 
out by others. What Edison did was to find the right fibre 
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for the filament, to work out a system whereby power could 
be supplied from central power houses, and to produce a 
lamp that was cheap and commercially successful. 

Edison contributed comparatively little to the actual in- 
vention — to what we would call pure research. In almost 
every case what he did was to take principles worked out 
by others, develop them, and apply them to practical com- 
mercial uses. He did this largely through the trial and error 
method: he tried no less than 6000 different vegetable fibres 
before he found the right one for his filament. He organized 
his research and experimentation, employing large numbers 
of assistants. And he secured practical business backing for 
his inventions. 


He Made Inventions Practical 


He was, in short, democracy’s own inventor, concerned 
always with things the plain people of the country could 
use. His talent for organization fitted into the new age of 
big business organization. His talent for business led him 
to set up one corporation after another to market his inven- 
tions, anfl to carry on research on them. 

The most important inventions associated with Edison, 
besides the incandescent lamp, were the phonograph — 
rather, the whole sound recording development of our time; 
improvements in motion picture projection; the vacuum tube 
basic to the development of radio; improved methods of 
cement manufacture; dictating and mimeograph machines; 
the fluoroscope; and some contributions to the use of the 
storage battery for railway signaling and mine lighting. 

By the time of the first World War Edison was the most 
famous of American inventors. He was made president of 
the Naval Consulting Board — forerunner of the famous 
Office of Scientific Research and Development of World War 
II. His board made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of flame throwers, torpedoes, and periscopes. 

Edison never claimed to be either a scientist or a genius. 
His science was a matter of practical experiments, highly 
organized and conducted by an army of researchers, He 
himself said that genius was “two per cent inspiration and 
ninety-eight per cent perspiration.” No inventor ever worked 
harder or more faithfully in his laboratory. He contributed 
immeasurably to the comfort and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people. He contributed almost equally to the growth 
of American business. In his passion for tinkering, his love 
of gadgets, his practical common sense, his fertility of inven- 
tion, his interest in the needs of plain people, his under- 
standing of the principles of organization, his willingness 
to work with and through business corporations, his homely 
philosophy, he was one of the most typical Americans of his 


century. 
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New Leaders 
For France 


What Hap- 
French Info. Service pened: A sort of 
five-decker sand- 
pee RAMADIER wich of a Cabinet 
has been formed in France by Socialist 
Premier Paul Ramadier. It includes 
eight Socialist (besides the‘ Premier), 
five members of the Left Republican 
Rally, five Popular Republicans, five 
Communists, and two Independent Re- 
publicans. All told, the Cabinet consists 
of a premier, two vice premiers, three 
ministers of state and twenty ministers. 
The Cabinet was chosen with an eye 
toward party balance. The two vice 
premierships were split between 
Maurice Thorez, a Communist; and 
Pierre-Henri Teitgen, a Popular Repub- 
lican. Another Communist, Francois Bil- 
loux, was named minister of national 
defense while Georges Bidault, leader 
of the Popular Republican Movement 
was retained as minister of foreign 
affairs. 

What’s Behind It: This is the first 
complete constitutional government in 
France in seven years. As all coalition 
cabinets, this one, too, is the result of 
considerable behind-the-scene _ horse- 
trading and compromise. The Big Three 
parties in France (in the order of their 
electoral strengths) are: the Commu- 
nists, the Popular Republicans 
(M.R.P.), and the Socialists. 

No one of them controls a majority 
vote in the National Assembly. This 
makes coalitions necessary. Premier 
Ramadier’s tough job was to persuade 
the Popular Republicans to join the 
Communists and the Socialists in the 
present Cabinet. For a beginning, he 
succeeded. 


Tackling the Tough One 


What Happened: What to do with 
Germany has been the major occupa- 
tion of the deputies of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers for the last five weeks. 
They and 130 Allied experts have been 
meeting twice daily in London’s stately 
Lancaster House to draw up preliminary 
peace settlements for Germany and 


Austria. They are working on both 
treaties at the same time. 

The smaller countries which also 
fought against Germany, have been per- 
mitted to present their views to the 
deputies. The final decisions will be 
made by the Big Four (the United 
States, Britain, Russia and France) 
Foreign Ministers when they meet in 
Moscow on March 10. 

What’s Behind It: Germany is the 
key problem to a general peace settle- 
ment, She has a population of over 66,- 
000,000 and occupies geographically a 
strategic, central position on the Euro- 
pean continent. Because of her strong 
industrial capacity, she has for genera- 
tions been the “work-shop” of Europe. 
She is also rich in natural resources. 

The chief issues in drafting a Ger- 
man peace are: (1) How to rebuild 
Germany industrially without making 
her a potential aggressor, (2) how to 
make it impossible for Germany to 
plunge the world into another war; (3) 
how to settle her future frontiers. 


Poles at the Polls 


What Happened: The government 
group of parties came out on top in the 
recent Polish national elections. It was 
no surprise to any one. It could hase 
been predicted before the voting. 

The unofficial tally announced by the 
Polish government stated that 11,244. 
873 people voted, Of that number, 9.- 
003,682 cast their ballots for the Gov- 
ernment Bloc and 1,154,847 for the 
Opposition (principally Stanislaw Mi- 
kolajczyk’s Polish Peasant party). It 
has been estimated that the Polish 
Peasant party will have 24 out of the 
444 seats in the new Parliament. An- 
other 20 seats may be assigned to other 
non-Government Bloc parties. 

Peasant party leader Mikolajezyk 
told the press that he will appeal to 
the Polish Supreme Court to cancel the 
results of the elections. He claimed that 
he was not granted enough party 
watchers to supervise the. counting of 
the votes. 
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As final act before retiring, Sec’y of State Byrnes signs treaties with 


minor enemy nations. Watching him are Sens. Vandenberg (1) and Connally 
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What’s Behind It: Mikolajezyk and 
the leaders of the Polish regime are, 
truly, Poles apart. For a clearer picture 
of what the feudin’ is all about, we 
have to go back a couple of years. In 
1944, a Polish Committee of National 
Liberation was formed in Lublin. It 
was composed of Poles friendly to So- 
viet Russia. Later, it proclaimed itself 
as the Provisional Government of Po- 
land and was recognized by Russia, 
but not by the other Allies. 

At the Yalta Conference of the Big 
Three in February 1945, the govern- 
ment was broadened to include Mfko- 
lajezyk. As a condition of its recognition 
by all the Allies, the Poles promised to 
hold free elections to choose a perma- 
nent government. The United States and 
Britain have since made repeated pro- 
tests against the Polish regime’s undem- 
ocratic election methods. The issue may 
come up before the Big Four meeting 
in Moscow next month. 


Top of the Peak? 


What Happened: Has the spiral of 
inflation (higher prices, higher costs) 
reached its limit? There are several in- 
dications that the answer is “yes,” and 
that the record-high cost of living 
would go no higher. 

One of these welcome indications 
came from young Henry Ford II, prest- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company. In a 
surprise move, he announced that the 
Ford Company was reducing immedi- 
ately the price of its cars, as much as 
$50 on some models. This is the first 
announced reduction in automobile 
prices since before the war. 

Another indication that America is 
“over the hump” economically came 
from Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Reserve 
System supervises all banks in the 
United States, and regulates the sales 
of stocks and bonds. 

Chairman Eccles announced the eas- 
ing of a regulation affecting the pur- 
chases of stocks and bonds, This year- 
old regulation made it necessary for in- 
vestors to pay full cash for stocks and 
bonds. This is known as “100 per cent 
margin.” Investors may now operate on 
a 75 per cent margin. This means that 
one-fourth of their purchase may be 
on credit, and does not restrict pur- 
chases so severely. The reason for this 
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News Item: Admiral Byrd 
Nears South Pole Base 


Nofziger in The Newspaper PM 
“That's all | hear — Byrd’s coming back! 
Who is he, some big shot penguin?” 


change, said Eccles, was that “inflation 
has largely run its course.” The need 
to guard against heavy investment is 
not as great. 

What’s Behind It: Government offi- 
cials and the American public cheered 
the Ford announcement of lower prices. 
But inflation is by no means a thing of 
the past. A Ford car which sold for 
$771 in 1939 still costs abcut $1,300. 
But the price of butter and certain 
other foods is dropping fast. For the 
hard-pressed American consumer, the 
trend is now in the right direction. 


Investigations Continued 


What Happened: The Senate voted to 
continue two special investigating com- 
mittees. One was the War Investigation 
Committee, extended for a year to study 
excessive profits, fraud, corruption, 
waste, and inefficiency in the national 
defense effort during World War II. 
The other was the Small Business Com- 
mittee, extended for eight months to 
investigate problems of small businesses. 

What’s Behind It: The close votes to 
continue the committees had a number 
of important developments behind 
them: 

1. They were the first special commit- 
tees set up by the Eightieth Congress 
outside of the framework of the newly- 
adopted Congressional Reorganization 
Act. The Act severely cut the number of 
standing committees. 

2. The chairman of the War Inves- 
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tigating Committee will be Republican 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, an 
outspoken critic of President Roose- 


‘velt’s administration and its prepara- 


tion for World War II. Republican 
senator Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska 
was named as chairman of the Small 
Business Committee. 

8. Many senators, the Democrats in 
particular, feared that a renewal of the 
War Investigation Committee would 
probe too deeply into the present con- 
duct of American armed forces and 
military governments overseas. These 
senators succeeded in getting a com- 
promise on the committee’s work. The 
committee wil] restrict its inquiries to 
events which happened before the 
shooting stopped, 


Georgia Puzzle 


What Happened: There are a lot of 
stories about what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor 
of South Carolina. Not as funny but 
much more important was what the 
“Governor” and Acting Governor of 
Georgia agreed between themselves. 
They decided to take their bitter dis- 
pute for the governorship to the Georgia 
courts for final settlement. 

The dispute started soon after Gov- 
ernor-elect Eugene Talmadge died, sev- 
eral weeks before he was to take the 
oath of office. Ellis Arnall, Talmadge’s 
arch political foe and Governor for the 
past four years, stayed on as Governor 
for a short time, then he turned his 
office over to Melvin E. Thompson, 
who was elected last November as 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The Georgia legislature meanwhile 
decided to take action itself, and named 
Herman Talmadge, Eugene’s son, as 





British Combine 
LUCKY GUYS: British Sea Scouts An- 
thony Miller (left) and Dennis Gen- 
ders will accompany their King and 


« Queen on the Royal Family’s visit to 


the Union of South Africa this month. 





Governor. Talmadge managed his 
father’s campaign last November and 
alsce received the largest number of 
write-in votes himself. (In many elec- 
tions, voters may “write in” on the 
ballot the name of a candidate other 
than those already listed.) 

What’s Behind It: Violence and con- 
fusion followed iwhile both Thompson 
and Talmadge attempted to serve as 
Georgia’s leader. Their joint decision to 
abide by the court’s ruling was wel- 
comed by the country. It apparently 
made unnecessary any thought that the 
Federal Government would step in. The 
Government has not had to settle a gov- 
ernorship dispute since President U. S. 
Grant’s day. 


Young Men of the Year 


What Happened: “The nation’s ten 
outstanding young men of the year” 
were picked by the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Gommerce. As those who have 
been outstandingly successful in their 
work and who made unusual contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the American 
people in 1946, the Chamber selected: 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of tele- 
phone workers independent union; 
Charles G. Bolte, chairman of the re- 
cently-formed American Veterans Com- 
mittee; Georgia’s Assistant Attorney 
General Dan Duke, for his campaign 
against the Ku Klux Klan and the 
fascist-minded Columbians; Democratic 
Congressman John Kennedy of Boston; 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis. 

Also. Bil! Mauldin, cartoonist; atomic 
physicist Dr. Philip Morrison, of Cornell 
University; management engineer John 
A. Patton, of Chicago; author and his- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; Harry M. 
Wismer, sports director of the American 
Broadcasting Company. 

What’s Behind It: The Junior C. of C. 
makes its annual selections from men 
between 21 and 36 years of age. Win- 
ners are honored at a formal banquet. 


“HERE AND THERE” 


“This Hurts Us More .. . Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey came in for 
unexpectedly severe criticism — from 
his two young sons. Commenting on 
their father’s inaugural address, Peter 
(age 7) said “It was too long.” His 10- 
year-old brother added, “And I've got a 
headache.” 

But We Just Want to Go Downtown. 
One more figure for the record before 
1946 fades into the past. Travelers on 
local bus, trolley, and subway lines last 
year covered 3,300,000,000 miles, just 
about equal to 18 round trips between 
the earth and sun. 
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Working for One World’s Better Life 


HE United Nations Economic and 

Social Council is a parent organ- 
ization. It is like a mother hen with a lot 
of chicks under her wings. Ten of these 
“chicks” — known officially as commis- 
sions — are holding meetings this month. 
They are the commissions on housing, 
foreign investments, full employment, 
child welfare, crime, health, education, 
trade, living standards, and human 
rights. As a U.N. spokesman once re- 
marked, nothing human is foreign to 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The objectives of the Council, accord- 
ing to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, are: (1) to encourage higher 
standards of living and full employment 
throughout the world; (2) to promote 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; (8) to help solve the world’s 
economic, social, and health problems; 
and (4) to help bring about interna- 
tional cooperation in education. 

The Council consists of 18 members 
elected by the General Assembly for 
terms of three years. They are (at pres- 
ent): Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, Russia, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, and Byelo-Russia. The Coun- 


.cil’s president is Sir Ramaswami Mu- 


daliar of India. Each member of the 
Council has one vote. Decisions are 
made by a majority vote. No country 
has the power of veto. 


The following specialized agencies 
are supervised by the Council; 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educa. 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 
tion), FAO (the Food and Agricultural 
Organization), ILO (the International 
Labor Organization), ICAO (the Inter. 
national Civil Aviation Organization), 
WHO (the World Health Organiza. 
tion), IRO (the International Refugee 
Organization), the World Bank, and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Unlike the Security Council, the 
Social and Economic Council does not 
“sit in continuous session.” It may meet 
as it wishes or when a majority of its 
members request. The next meeting of 
the full Council is scheduled to take 
place in New York on February 28. 

Meanwhile, the various commissions 
of the Council are busily at work on an 
unending list of global problems. The 
Economic and Employment Commission 
is tackling the task of rebuilding the 
war-devastated areas of Europe and 
Asia. Another group is framing an Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter. 

The men of the Economic and Secur- 
ity Council don’t always get as much 
play in the press as the more glamorous 
lads of the Security Council. But their 
work is of equal importance. The firmest 
foundation of political peace is economic 
and social peace. 

(This is the first of a new series of 
articles. Further articles will appear as 
other U.N. groups come into the news). 





Official United Nations Phete 


One of Economic and Social Council commissions at work: Rapporteur, in 
back at table, is assigned to read commission's report to full Counell. 
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Things 
Greater Than 


E shivered as he heard her voice 
H entering the room, afraid that 

the mysterious ways of a 
grown-up’s thinking might: spoil every- 
thing. “Please, please, let her say yes!” 
he muttered. He turned quickly, con- 
scious of the Sunday suit that he was 
daring to wear — on Friday... . 

“Jonathan, whatever are you doing 
in there?” 

i can’t find my tie clip,” he said. “I 
—I thought you were leading choir 
practice.” He swallowed words in his 
guilt. 

She nodded. “I just ran over to see 
you for a minute. Want to tell me about 
your plans, Jonathan?” 

He could feel his heart grow big. “To- 
morrow’s Bob Bascom’s birthday. I 
won't be able to see him because it’s 
Saturday. I want to go down to his 
house today. I want to give him my 
Tannu Tuva stamps. He wants those 
stamps more than anything!” Jonathan 
gulped. “I’m big enough to go by my- 
self. Please, mother! I’m almost nine 
years old.” 

“You've never traveled that far 
alone—” There was a sadness in the 
way she said it. 

“Bob is my best friend.” Jonathan 
wanted to put into words just how it 
was — how he and Bob felt «bout each 
other: the way they traded stamps, 
huddled alone in the locker room; the 
way they sat close together in classes, 
nudging and giggling. And the way 
the rest of the kids at school always 
yelled, “Jonny and Bob!” when it was 
time to pick sides for a team or some- 
thing, as though he and Bob were one. 
He opened his mouth, anxious to tell 
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her. “Bob is my best friend,” he re- 
peated. He could say no more. 

They stood facing each other. And 
then into the quiet room his father’s 
voice reached out to him. Softly it 
came from the study. Father going over 
his sermon for Sunday. 

His mother heard it too. The murmur 
of his father’s voice rose, until the tones, 
deep and ringing, shook excitement 
through Jonathan’s body, although, as 
always, the meaning of the words 
slipped past him: 

“For the pillars of the Temple stand 

apart, 

And the oak tree and the cypress 

grow not in each other’s shadow —” 
His father’s voice blurred, receding. 
And his mother sighed. 

“If only we lived near the school, like 
Bob and the rest of my gang —” 

“Jonathan, don’t start that again!” 
It was a subject that never failed to cap- 
ture her full attention. “Your grand- 
father was the first minister of this 
church — then came your father — ” She 
smiled proudly. “Maybe some day you 
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will carry on — right here —” She shook 
her head, her eyes searching into his. 
“Though trying to make this trip to 
Bob’s without my knowledge was dis- 
honest.” 

“I was afraid you'd say that I couldn't 
go,” he explained. 

“I think I understand,” she said. And 
all at once she had a tired look. “Are 
you sure that Bob will be home?” 

“Yup,” he spoke quickly. “He once 
told me that after school he stays home 
or plays in front of the house. May I 

oP” 

“Yes, dear. Run along.” She smiled a 
small tight smile. 

“Oh, gee, thanks!” he shouted. He 
grabbed the package for Bob and ran 
into the hall and down the stairs. “Oh, 
breth-errr!” he yelled, slamming the. 
front door behind him. 

The bus was almost empty. Jonathan 
sat at a window and counted streets. It | 
seemed strange not to have his mother 
by his side. Twenty more blocks — nine- 
teen — eighteen — Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
he thought in rhythm to the wheels. 


SHORT STORY 








When there were only two left, he 
jumped up, hand poised to pull the 
cord. “Now —” he whispered. 

He yanked hard, to make sure, Fi- 
nally the bus wheezed to a stop and the 
huge gray apartment house stood wait- 
ing in front of him. 

No sign of Bob in the street. Quickly 
now, Jonathan moved his legs past the 
entrance door and toward the elevator. 
Inside, it was like a king’s palace. And 
one wall had a mirror that started at 
the floor and went all the way to the 
ceiling. Jonathan stopped for a moment 
to smile at himself with satisfaction. 

“Yes?” asked an old man in uniform. 

“I—I want Bascoms’ apartment, 
please, sir.” 

The old man took him up many floors 
and then pointed to a door. Jonathan in- 
haled deeply and rang the bell. 

Impatiently he waited, his glance 
traveling in a wide circle. And then he 
heard a door swing open, and Bob was 
standing in the doorway. Jonathan’s 
body quivered in delight. 

“Jonathan! Gee whiz, Jonny! H’ya—” 
Bob looked so different with his pale 
blond hair sleeked back off his forehead 
and his face shiny clean and rosy. 

“H’ya, Bob,” Jonathan murmured, 
shyness creeping through him and hold- 
ing his tongue. Then he thought of the 
stamps. “I brought you a present for 


your birthday. My Tannu Tuvas—” 

But Jonathan’s words were lost in the 
sudden noisy clamor of running foot- 
steps and laughing voices. Startled, he 
raised his eyes to a sea of milling faces — 
familiar faces. He looked from one to 
the other. Kids from school. The whole 
gang, spruced and scrubbed, and each 
one with a fancy paper hat perched on 
his head. 

They crowded behind Bob, shouting 
greetings to Jonathan as though he were 
miles away. Jonathan didn’t move, but 
deep inside of him something began to 
hurt, like a heavy rock stuck in his chest. 

“Gee, mummy,” Bob said to the 
grown-up moving toward them, “it’s 
Jonathan.” 

“Come back to the table, children. 
It’s time for the cake.” 

Maybe they did ask me, he thought. 
Maybe my invitation got lost. Maybe — 
Jonathan lifted his eyes and looked di- 
rectly at Mrs. Bascom, but she turned 
away, herding the children deeper into 
the house, as though from a great 
danger. 

And suddenly he knew. . . 

Blindly he shoved the package at 
Bob. “Here, I came to give you this —” 

“Thanks, Jonny,” Bob said, his feet 
shuffling — unsure. 

“Come along, Bob!” Jonathan stared 
in the direction of the voice, but he 






fore him, all their faces had merged and 
were just one big white blur. 

“I gotta go.” He wheeled, awkward 
in his panic. And then Bob called 
“Good-by,” and a door closed and there 
was silence. Unseeing, he moved past 
the elevator to the stairway. He began 
to run down the stairs, one flight after 
the other, until he’d reached the bottom; 
Too exhausted to move farther, he 
leaned against the wall, fighting for 
breath. And he saw that he was in the 
entrance hall and that it was empty. 
He caught sight of himself in the mirror. 
Only, this time he didn’t smile, but 
stared in surprise at his face, wet with 
tears and sort of twisted out of shape. 
All at once he remembered’ the words 
his father had spoken from the study — 
and the sadness in his mother’s eyes. 
A shudder ran along his spine. They 
knew — they knew all along — 

Slowly he wiped the sweat from his 
face, thinking of the children upstairs — 
the white blur of their faces. Clearly, 
too, he saw himself in the mirror — the 
deep black of his own skin. And sud- 
denly, in a new urgency, he jerked 
around, running toward home. There 
was so much he needed to ask his father. 


Reprinted with the permission of Liberty 
Magazine. 





POULTRY AND POTATO KING 


N Tompkins County, N. Y., Roger 

Gleason is known as the poultry and 
potato “king.” This teen-aged farm 
youth has grossed $23,187 in the poul- 
try business in the lgst eight years, and 
$13,973 in seven years of raising pota- 
toes. His success as a farmer has paid 
off in honors, too. 

Recently Roger received the Ameri- 
can Farmer degree. More recently, he 
became state champion in the 4-H Bet- 
ter Methods Electric Contest and was 
given a free trip to the 4-H Congress 
in Chicago, Ill., by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. There he was 
named national winner and received 
ene of six $200 scholarships awarded 
annually by the Foundation. 


Time Saved — Money Made 


Roger’s record in the Better Methods 
Electric Contest offers a clue to his suc- 
cess as a farmer — he tackles whatever 
he does with determination and en- 
thusiasm. As his project this year, he 
studied the method of watering the 
poultry flock on his father’s 277-acre 
farm 


Instead of laboriously carrying the 
water from water tub to poultry water 
fountains, Roger proposes to pipe 


water into the hen houses and feed it 
into the fountains by automatic float 
valves — a completely automatic opera- 
tion that will save 127 miles of travel- 
ing, 118.9 tons of lifting, and 43 hours 
work per year. 


Progressive Farmer 


To make the change will require a 
cash outlay of about $40. But, accord- 
ing to Roger’s figuring, an additional 
200 birds can be cared for in the time 
saved, The added flock would gross a 
profit of $400—a net profit of more 
than $350 after paying for the improve- 
ments. Even on the basis of time saved 
alone — valued at $21 per year — Roger 
figures that the new system would pay 
for itself in two years. 

Roger’s interest in improving farming 
methods dates back several years when 
he decided to miake a survey of various 
methods of heating brooder houses. He 
wired laying houses and put in lights 
operated by an automatic time clock. 
He installed electric water warmers and 
an electric egg cleaner. 

Then he started applying electricity 
to other jobs on the form. He raised 
potatoes and developed a farm-to-store 
market for 15-pound packages, So he 


bought an electrically-powered potato 
grader. As his projects prospered, he 
bought a portable electric motor which 
could operate a feed grinder, and an 
electric welder. 

Active in 4-H Club work for nine 
years, Roger has completed 34 projects, 
has been club leader for the past three 
years and a junior leader for two years 
previously. He is now in his first year 
at N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 





Roger’s winning smile is no joking! _ 
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Student Opinion 


Students at Garfield High School in 
Seattle, Washington, publish a weekly 
paper called Contemporary Hi-Lites. 
The purpose of the paper is to give 
students an opportunity to express their 
opinions on current issues. Several con- 
troversial subjects are discussed each 
week. In recent editions, Garfield Stu- 
dents have voiced their opinions on such 
important issues as: Should the United 
States Immigration Policy Be Liberal- 
ized? Should Palestine Be a Jewish 
Homeland? Should America Interfere 
in European Affairs? Should Jim Crow 
Laws and the Poll Tax Be Abolished? 

The paper is intelligently written and 
edited, and is doing Garfield High a 
great service in encouraging critical 
thinking among students. 


Stars for a Day 


Actor José Ferrer recently turned a 
few tables in the New York theater 
where he is currently starring in Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Ferrer generously staged 
an “understudies matinee.” At this per- 
formance the stars of the show, includ- 
ing Mr. Ferrer, swapped places with 
their understudies for the afternoon. 
Aside from the thrill of playing in the 
major roles, the performance gave little- 
known actors an opportunity to show 
directors and producers what they could 
do. The regular stars report that they 
had a good time acting in bit roles. 


Did You Order Snow, Madame? 

Engineers are predicting many new 
uses for the artificial snow storms that 
can now be produced by sprinkling 
clouds with dry ice pellets. For instance, 
snow at winter skiing resorts could be 
produced at will whenever Nature’s 
supply gave out. Threatening clouds 
could be made to discharge their con- 
tents before they reached large cities; 
this would eliminate the considerable 
expense of snow removal in metropoli- 
tan areas. Some enterprising minds even 
foresee the day when an advance flight 
of planes, armed with dry ice, will make 
an ice-free air highway for winter com- 
mercial plane flights. —R.C. 


Keep Dry with Dewatex 


If you're one of that large group of 
people who hate to wear rubbers, you 
might investigate a new waterproofing 
product called Dewatex. Dewatex, a 
chemical compound developed for the 
army, will make your saddle shoes im- 
pervious to rain and snow. It ig designed 
to give maximum waterproofing with- 


out the pores of the leather. 
In recent laboratory tests, shoes coated 
with Dewatex stood immersed-in water 
for 17 hours without leaking. Untreated 
shoes leaked within 45 minutes. 


Music Minus Commotion 


Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia 
found their record business was suf- 
fering from the lengthy jive sessions 
which teen-age enthusiasts were stag- 
ing in their listening booths, To remedy 
the situation Gimbel’s has installed a 
counter of self-service turntables in the 
middle of the record department. Each 
week the twenty top-selling tunes are 


placed on this counter for the “hep-cat 
patrons.” An earphone is attached to 
each turntable for individual listening. 
Gimbel’s lists three advantages of the 
new system: (1) the burden on sales 
clerks is lightened; (2) stock records 
last longer; (3) total listening turnover 
is greater since the jive set is a little 
self-conscious about performing in the 
middle of the store. Classical music 
lovers now have priority on the listen- 
ing booths. —ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic 
azines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








HIS ALUMINUM PROJECT 
IS —IN...18 YOURS? 





He’s an early bird. But don’t you be late! 
Don’t miss your chance to win one of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards for 
Aluminum Projects, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazine and Aluminum Company 
of America. 


There is still time to start a project and 
get it entered on time. But you’d better 
get going now. Projects must be in by 
June 1, 1947. 2 

All sorts of useful and beautiful things 
can be made of aluminum. It’s fun to work 
with. Tell your teacher you’d like to enter 
the competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19,Pa. 
Here’s bow to send your project in— by express, pre- 
paid, Remembe it must be received by June 1, 1947. 
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Jackson Park, — 
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36 Cash buwards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP li—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50 ; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 

For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus- 


trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

























Big Deal 


N basketball speed counts. 
counts, too, especially when it comes 
in a 7-foot 7-inch package of a player 


But size 


mamed Max Palmer, the skyscraper 
basketeer of Walnut (Mississippi) High 
School. 

How is Max doing? Sensational! Too 
much so, in fact. He is making a joke 
of the game. Since his height and reach 
add up to 10 feet, he stands under the 
basket and dunks basketballs through 
the hoop just as you would feed pennies 
into a piggy bank. He has been averag- 
ing better than 50 points a game!—an 
all-time record. 

Walnut’s opponents are going whacky 
trying to stop Max. What kind of a 
defense can you use against a guy who 
can put his hand into the hoop? Only 
one team has been able to lick Walnut 
so far. And in that game, Max scored 
42 of his team’s 48 points. 

Yet coach Grisham still isn’t satisfied! 
He says Max would be a lot better if 


he had some shoes. “Max wears size 16 
and we can’t find any basketball shoes 
to fit him. He plays in heavy brogans 
with heels, and sometimes just in socks. 
So he can’t move around very much.” 

Now isn’t that just too bad! If Max 
could move around, the only way you 
could stop him would be with a law 
passed by Congress. 

Max’s appetite is normal for a fellow 
who weighs 297 pounds. For breakfast, 
he usually has a quart of milk, four eggs 
and eight biscuits. 

(Flash . . . Just as we went to press, 
Max got his first pair of basketball shoes 
— through the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In his first game, wear- 
ing the regulation shoes, Max scored 
78 points against Darling High. Final 
score: Walnut 104, Darling 8. Max 
could have scored 100 points easily if 
Coach Grisham hadn’t taken him out at 
the end of the third quarter.) 

While talking about basketball, I'd 
like to answer a question posed by Gil 
Stephan, of West High, Madison, Wis- 
consin. He asks me to list the ten best 
basketball teams in the land so far this 
season. 

Some question! Why couldn’t Gil ask 
me something easy, like explaining the 
law of relativity or what makes Sammy 
run. 
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Wouldn’t you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE _— PRIZES 





KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


)x-acto 





for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 














































140 Fourth Ave 


ja Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 


In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc: Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun... and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 


Handicraft Tools, ltd Hermant Bldg 


Toronto 
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Press Association 
Basket seems low to Max 


There are so many good teams and 
so many upsets every season, that the 
ratings change from week to week. 
Here’s a little sample of what I mean. 

Last season the three outstanding 
fives in the New York area were New 
York U., St. John’s, and City College. 
Well, St. John’s met City first and 
murdered em, 75-50. Then St. John’s 
played New York University, and lost, 
54-58. 

So N. Y. U. was crowned champ of 
New York. Its last game was against 
City College. Judged 6n their compara- 
tive scores against St. John’s, N. Y. U. 
should have won by 29 points. N. Y. U. 
didn’t win by-29 points. They didn’t 
win, period. They lost to City College 
by five points. 

That's why I don’t like to pick “best” 
teams in the middle of the season. But 
since Gil is a member in good standing 
of the sports fans of America, I'll crawl 
out on a limb for him and pick what I 
believe are the ten best teams in Amer- 
ica this season—as of February Ist. Here 
they are: 


1.. Kentucky 6. Illinois. 

2. Oklahoma A. & M. 7. C.C.N. Y. 
3. New York U. 8. Oregon State 
4. West Virginia. 9. Michigan. 
5. Rhode Island St. 10. Notre Dame. 


Odds and ends. According to Old 
Man Statistics, your chances of picking 
20 winners in 20 games of football are 
one in 2,000,000. 

In golf, your chances of making a 
hole in one are 27,000 to 1. 

In bowling, a perfect score (300) 
happens once every 336,000 games. 

And the next time you go to a big 
lezgue baseball park hoping to see a 
perfectly pitched game (no hits, no 
runs, no man reaching first), remember 
—it happens once in 13,500 games. 









HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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iced and the Pirates, the comic strip 
followed by 31,000,000 readers, has 
left the hands of its creator. Cartoonist 
Milton Caniff conceived Terry in 1935 
and signed off December 30, 1946. He’s 
already launched a new adventure strip 
with a sinewy ex-air transport pilot, 
Steve Canyon, as the hero. 

Cartoonist Caniff, ‘who works in a 
studio on Tor Ridge, forty miles from 
New York City, is generally recognized 
as the most skillful draftsman in the 
comic strip game. He is the only artist 
to have his comic strips hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Unlike many comic strip cartoonists, 
Caniff does all the drawing of his strips 
himself. He letters the dialogue on 
squares of cardboard before he does the 
drawing. Then he sketches the draw- 
ings in pencil, inks them, and colors 
them. Caniff is known for playing 
around with Hollywood movie _tech- 
niques — closeups, long shots, trick 
camera angles, profiles, fade-outs, etc. 

Milt Caniff takes his work seriously. 
“‘Iknock myself out trying to make my 
characters real,” he said with a grin. 
“Good dialogue is the first way to get 
true-to-life effects. Accurate details in 
the drawing come next. 

“I keep the faith of my readers by 
being accurate, If I don’t draw a ship 
or a uniform correctly, every reader 
who knows about that kind of ship or 
that type of uniform will distrust my 
strip. When I made a mistake in the 
way I sloped the crosses on the shoul- 
ders of the Navy Chaplain’s uniform, I 
received thrée letters kidding me about 
it!” 

Caniff intends to have his new hero, 
Steve Canyon, keep in touch with ac- 
tual events in the world — as Terry did 
during the war. “That’s a third way to 
make characters real,” he pointed out 
tous. “The difficulty is that I draw the 
strip nine weeks before it appears in 
the paper. I can’t mention anything 
that might be changed in nine weeks.” 

How did Milt Caniff happen to be- 
Come a cartoonist? “I've always wanted 





B® be an artist,” he said. “The question 





was whether I'd be a painter or a news- 
paper cartoonist. What decided me was 
probably the fact that I had a head start 
in newspzper work. 

“While in high school I was office 


. boy in the art department of the city 


newspaper. I discovered that the fel- 
lows who had the softest jobs and got 
the most money were the cartoonists. 
I went to Ohio State University by 
working on the Columbus Dispatch after 
classes. 

“All this training made it easy to 
step into a job as cartoonist with the 
Associated Press Feature Syndicate.” 
Caniff chuckled. “Right there I ex- 
ploded the notion that cartoonists have 


a soft job. As a cartoonist, I work a 
forty-hour day instead of a forty-hour 
week! 

“While I was with the A.P. one of 
my cartoons made the stern-faced pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily News, 
Joseph Patterson, crack a smile. He 
signed me up for a comic strip’ for his 
paper. That was the beginning of 
Terry.” 

Milton Caniffs surrender of Terry 
and the Pirates to an artist named 
George Wunder came about because he 
wanted to own his own strip. Caniff 
drew Terry, but didn’t own the rights 
to print it. Steve Canyon is “all his.” 

— Mac CuLLEeNn 
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Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 





Think of the kick you'd get, if 
your woodworking ability won you 
a popular Delta Power Tool! And 
think of the fun you could have 
using both your skill and your 
brand-new power tool, to make 
swell, good-looking objects. 


You are eligible to try for one 


' of these worthwhile prizes, if you 


a 


ate in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 
Simply enter a project of yours — 
in which the major material is 
wood—in the Wood Classi- 
fication of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. 


3-42 








You may participate in one of 
these three groups: 1. Carving ... 
2. Furniture Making ...3. Pattern 
Making. There are no entry fees 
or charges of any kind. 

Get busy working on the entry 
that you hope wins you a valuable 
Delta Power Tool. 





Ask your shop teacher for a free copy 
of the official rules booklet which 
gives you detailed instructions. 
(Teachers Note: Official Rule Books are 
toh Yn ts Pe ; 


rom ic 9g ’ 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17). 
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ALLING all record fans! There are 

several new developments in the 
recording field—and we think you 
should know about them, Here they 
are: 


Academy of Music Series 


Pilotone Radic Corporation has 
started an Academy of Music series re- 
corded on Vinylite, a non-breakable 
plastic. The unique feature of the series 
is that every album of classical music 
has a commentary by music critic 
Deems Taylor on the first two sides, Mr. 
Taylor's commentary tells you the back- 
ground of the music — and what to lis- 
ten for. If you listen to Mr. Taylor, 
you'll have a much greater appreciation 
of the music. The main advantage of 
this recorded commentary over printed 
commentaries is that the themes and 
harmonies can be heard. This series 
should be of great value to music ap- 
preciation groups. The first two albums 
are reviewed in this issue. 


Concert Hall’s Unlimited Editions 

You may have heard of the Concert 
Hall Society's Limited Edition Record- 
ings. These recordings of serious music 
are of a quality seldom equalled. Un- 
fortunately, this series has been limited 
to 2000 subscribers. 
ber of records pressed from a “master” 
accounts for the fine quality.) 

Concert Hall has just announced that 
they are recording a new series for dis- 
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+Save Your Money. 





Hollywood- Associated 


Disc jockey Ted Lenz and H. S. editors interview 
Lena Horne in Hollywood. Lena’s new album 
is Little Girl Blues, Black and White label 


tribution in record stores. The new re- 
leases will be produced in larger num- 
bers, but they will profit by the same 
engineering methods as the Limited 
Edition series. They, too, will be re- 
corded on Vinylite. Notable is Concert 
Hall's policy of recording only music 
not available on discs already. Concert 
Hall picks the composition first, and 
then commissions the artist best suited 
to make the recording. Keep an eye 
open for this new label. 


A Bargain — We Hope! 

Does it almost “break” you to buy a 
10” disc these days? Then you'll be glad 
to know of Sonora’s announcement of 
their plans to market a new black-label 
record to sell for 39c. 


# Grieg’s Holberg Suite 


tone). Rudolph Ganz conducts " 


politan Symphony Orchestra. One @ 
Pilotone’s new albums with commentary 
by Deems Taylor. This lyric music js 
composed of various dance melodig 
popular in the 17th and early 18th om 
tury. A clear, graceful recording of om 
of Grieg’s less frequently performs 
compositions. 

+ Haydn’s Farewell Symphony 


(Pilotone). Erich Leinsdorf conduc 
Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra 
Commentary by Taylor. Acceptabk 


performance, but lacking in distinction, 


MAKING THE CLASSICS POPULAR 


+++ Brahm’s Clarinet Sonata No, 
2 (Columbia). Benny Goodman, clari- 
net. Nadia Reisenberg, piano. Yes, we 
said Benny. If you haven't taken his 
clarinet seriously, lend an ear. The King 
of Swing devotes much of his leisure to 
concert works for the clarinet, Because 
of the dearth of good concert clarinet. 
ists, the clarinet part of this lyric sonata 
is more often played on the viola. But 
we think the music is much more ée 
fective on clarinet, and we like the 
Benny-Brahms’ combination. Good re 
cording with nice balance betwee 
clarinet and piano. 

++ Music of Alec Wilder (Colum 
bia). Frank Sinatra conducts the Co 
lumbia String Orchestra. All the pop 
artists at Columbia seem to have a yen 
to try their hand at serious music. Con 
ductor Frankie in no way detracts from 
Wilder’s work. (Actually, Alec Wilder 
falls into that odd category where jaz 
musicians cal] him a “longhair,” and 
concert musicians call him a “shor 
hair.”) Wilder’s music here is pleasant, 
but not of great consequence. 
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POPULAR . 


+ Uncle Remus Said and A 
Rainy Night in Rio (Signature). Mon- 
ica Lewis. Sweet, lovely singing by 
Monica and nice work by the Ray Bloch 
Swing Eight. 

+++ Black Butterfly and You Can 
Depend on Me (Keynote). Joe Thomas 
and Orch. A jazz disc that is sweet, 
imaginative and very good technically. 

++ Oh, But I Do and So Would I 
(Signature). Skinnay Ennis and Orch. 
Enjoyable recordings of two pop tunes 
played with imagination. 

+ Bless You and Address Unknown 
(Decca). Typical Ink Spots coupled 
with terrible surface. 


HHFHHHHHEHHFHHHHFE 
A“Sharps & Flats 7, 
A) 





Special” . . . Folk Music 


+++ Songs of 
the South African 
Veld (Decca). Jo- 
sef Marais and his 
Bushveld Band 
wih Miranda. 
This is the cream 
of the crop in recent folk music. These 
veld songs don’t come from the Africa 
of lions and Zulu warriors, but rather 
from that progressive Dutch-populated 
area known as the Union of South 
Africa. With its pioneer days not too 
far behind it, the U. of S. A. is much 
like the U. S. of A. in culture and cus- 
toms. These captivating songs shoula 
give you a good idea of the temper and 
personality of the South Africans. The 
songs have a freshness, vigor, charm, 
and spirit of good fun that make most 
of our pop ballads look pale. 

Marais and Miranda sing the songs 
half in English and half in Africaans (a 
hybrid Dutch). Good notes accompany 
the album to tell you background of 
the songs. 
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New Scholastic Music Awards 


Ten new awards are open to high 
school student composers. These 
awards are in addition to Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards (See Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Oct. 7). Five awards 
sponsored by Signature Recording 
Corp. will be made for popular music. 
Five more—$50, $25, $15, $10, $5—for 
best general composing ability. Best 
popular number will be recorded by 
Johnny Long’s orchestra with 200 rec- 
ords to the young composer. 

Consult Rules Booklet for Scholas- 
tic Creative Music Awards in hands of 
your music teacher. Or write for de- 
tails to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Deadline 
for music manuscripts: March 24. 














hear your original song 
recorded by a NAME BAND 













Enter 
Signal 


big new 
or the best popular song, with lyrics, 
F written by a high school student, Signature S 0 | G 


will award a big-time recording of the num- 

ber by an all-star organization. The tune C @) N T 7 S T ! 
will be arranged by famous musical director 
Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 
popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner’s name. 
Second prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, and fifth—$5. Each entrant will 
receive a beautiful souvenir. 


Send in your original tune and compete for this unusual prize. With Monica, 
Ray, and Johnny on your side, you have the chance for success you’ve dreamed 
of. Write the Awards Editor of Scholastic today for all the details. 


JOHNNY LONG aud his Orchestra 
H ear Signature Record 15064 


Signe HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA 


(FROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
Long Beachcombers 


LONG LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 


(1 LOVED HER BEST OF ALL) 


SONGFEST! Vocals by the Long Beachcombers 






records 








Q. I am the son of a poor man. I 
never have much money and my clothes 
aren't very good. I like to be with boys 
of my age, and I would like to have 
dates with girls, but I can’t afford #. 
If I do have a date, I have to save my 
weekly allowance for a long time. There 
@re plenty of girls who would go with 
me tf I had a nice car, decent clothes, 
and a little money to spend on them 
As it is, I have only two or three dates 
@ year. 

I'm fairly good in my school work, 
but this social situation destroys my 
self-confidence. What can I do? 


A. Funny, how embarrassed we are 
about money, isn’t it? Most of us aren’t 
upset if we aren't as good at sports or 
studies as “the other fellows.” Nor do 
we go in hiding if we can’t dance or 
tell a joke as well as someone else. But 
if we can’t shake down the shekels as 
freely as Jim or Joe or Fred, then we 
let it get under our skins. We start to 
brood; we low-rate ourselves; we lose 
self-confidence; we craw] into our shells. 
’ And for what good reason? 

Money is a pretty poor standard for 
measuring character or ability. For this 
reason it’s ridiculous for us to look on 
the dollar as almighty. Money is a con- 
venience, but it’s no measure of the 
individual. Money equals property; it 
doesn’t equal personality. And, in the 
long run, personality always wins over 
property with the right sort of a girl. 

When we were in high school, one 
of the most popular boys in our class 
didn’t have much in the way of “spot 
cash.” But he had everything else. He 
was Valedictorian of the class, captain 
of the football team, and a good friend 
to everyone. He didn’t date much; he 
felt he couldn’t afford it. But all the 
girls in the class (count us in!) spent 
most of our time trying to think up 
ways of letting this fellow know how 
we felt about him. We didn’t care about 
his cash; we liked his company. We 
wanted to go skating with him or have 


BOY dat 


him come to our house and play rec- 

ords — things that didn’t cost money. 
You're telling yourself that you're out 

of things because you don’t have a car, 


“Esquirish -lothes,” and a pocketful of 
cash. Are you sure that’s the reason? 
How’s your conversation? Does it have 
backbone? Does it have range? 

Can you talk about music, as well as 
electronics? News items as well as 
what’s in your textbooks? Milton Caniff’s 
new comic strip? Sports? 

And how’s your school spirit? Do you 
try out for the class play? Volunteer to 
make posters — or serve on the clean-up 
committee — for the school carnival? It 
costs nothing to particinate in school 
activities, and it’s the best place you 
could find to meet the boys and girls 
you'd like to know. 

And how about your attitude to- 
ward people? Are you always friendly? 
Do you make a point of being the first 
to say “hello”? Do you remember peo- 
ple’s names? Go out of your way to 
show thoughtfulness of others? 

Does your appearance do you justice? 
We aren’t talking about the price or 
quantity of clothes in your closet. We 
mean — does that one good suit of yours 
have a crease where the crease belongs? 
Do you notice whether or not your 
shirts are clean? Are your fingernails on 
good terms with a file? Do your shoes 
have a speaking acquaintance with shoe 
polish? 

If you're friendly and enthusiastic, 
neat in dress — if the things you do and 
say are interesting, you'll be in demand 
wherever the gang gathers. If you can’t 
afford to squire a girl to movies and 
proms, put the old brain to work and 
think up more ingenious and less ex- 
pensive entertainment. 

If money is really a big issue, how 
about an after-school job to supplement 
your allowance? Maybe a “big money” 





job isn’t floating your way, but ¢ 
are usually odd jobs in the eighba 
hood that can help balance a boys — 
budget. 

Whatever you do, don’t apologize for 
your lack of money. 

Any girl who won’t date you unless 
you have a car, snazzy clothes, and 
money isn’t much of a girl. Most of 
them will like you for what you'ré 
worth in personality and character, not 
property. 


Q. There’s a girl. She’s just my type. 
We both like the outdoors, etc. Re- 
cently, I took her to a party. I tried to 
see that she had a good time. But now 


§ GIRL 


when I ask her for a date, she tells me 
she goes with another boy. She doesn’t 
go to the movies with him, as far as I 
know, and never to school parties. 

Should I just throw in my towel and 
fade quietly out of the picture, or keep 
pitching? I wouldn't give this a second 
thought except that this girl is that 
special. Please suggest a remedy while 
I still have some fingernails left. 


A. It’s true what they say — Faint 
heart ne’er won fair maiden. But on the 
other hand, a brush-off is a brush-off. 
And a boy who persists, once the maiden 
has given him a definite answer, may 
find himself rated a pest. 

Your problem is to determine just 
how definite your lady’s no was. Ask her 
straight: “Does this mean you're busy 
till the end of time?” If she says yes, 
that’s that. Don’t press the point. How- 
ever, throwing in the towel doesn’t 
mean you can’t continue to be friendly 
and interested at school. Some day she 
may tire of this “other boy,” and that 
may be your round. 

Meantime, how about the other girls 
in your class? Are you sure the gal 
who’s ruining your fingernails is that 
special? The girls that settle down to 
a “steady” before they have a chance 
to get to know several other boys aren’t 
the brightest in our book. Lots of girls 
look special at first glance. 

Don’t let a brush-off shrivel your 
spirit. It just means it’s time to strike 
out for new hunting grounds. If you're 
the kind of a fellow who makes a point 
of finding out what a girl is interested 
in, and takes good care of his date at a 
party, we'll bet there are a dozen gals 
who consider you special. 


Q. When I was in junidr high school 
the fellows kidded me about a certain 








girl because she had a “crush” on me. j 
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I considered her a good friend — noth- 


ing more. We go to different high 
schools and I hadn't seen her again 
until recently. She's still a swell girl, full 
of fun, etc. But now she’s a regular 
glamour girl — so popular that I had to 
ask her for a date for the big school 
dance a month in advance. She’s crazy 
about dancing and I m an awful dancer. 
She also likes ice skating and I've never 
been on ice skates in my life. My chief 
interests are baseball, swimming, and 
roller skating, none of which interests 
her. | work —and can't ask for dates 
except on the spur of the moment, Do 
you know of any way I can get to first 
baser 


A. You're already at first base — how 
about second? But just forget about 
that “crush” she supposedly had on you 
in junior high school. Start now to show 
her that you're a regular sort of fel- 
low. Show an interest in her interests. 
Get her to help you with your dancing. 
Show her you're a good sport and take 
her ice skating. (You might be a whiz 
after the first few skids!) Anyhow, the 
more interest you show in her interests, 
the more likely she'll be to become in- 
terested in you and your interests. 

About asking for dates in advance — 
explain the situation to her. Tell her 
about your job and the uncertainty of 
making dates in advance. You can’t ex- 
pect her to give up other dates for you 
but, once she understands the situa- 
tion, she may be willing to make a 
tentative date. If not, then phone her 
every chance you get to make a date, 
even if it’s last-minute. Try, try again 
is the way to get to second base. 

Of course, if you can’t reach an 
agreement on tentative dates and she’s 
always “busy” when you call—well, the 
answer is you-know-what. Call it a tough 
break, if you like, but not tragedy. (It’s 
possible that you’ve over-rated your lik- 
ing for her because of her popularity. 
It's possible that you’re mentally “kick- 
ing yourself” because you didn’t appre- 
ciate her more in junior high ) Chalk 
it off to experience and date some of 
the girls in your own school] or neigh- 
borhood. There are others with the 
same qualities “she” has. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you’d 
like answered on this page, send them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Please do not ask for personal 
answers by letter; please do not enclose 
postage stamps. 


| Ay Gay Teed, 


Subway Smoker's ‘Line’ 
Fails to Quash His Fine 


LEXANDER POPE and Lord Byron 
might have been amused had they 


been in Bronx Magistrates Court (New * 


York City) recently; or they might have 
squirmed. In any event, it was poet’s 
day there. Pleading guilty to smoking 
on an IRT subway platform Alan Siegel 
proceeded to recite the eight stanzas 
of his poetic plea. They told how at 
the time he was approached by Patrol- 
man Jay Reitz of the City Transit 
Police he was in the midst of composing 
a tribute to the Police Department. 
Excerpts from the stanzas follow: 


‘ 


“And as I lit my cigarette 

“In freedom’s field think yet, 

“A gentleman appeared from space 
“And showed a badge of legal grace, 


“And so I ask you, Judge, be kind, 
“For you have a cultured mind. 
“Do you think it’s right that he 
“Should spoil my sense of policy?” 


As the Bronx window dresser folded 
his verses and placed them silently in 
his pocket, Magistrate Klapp leaned 
back in his chair. 

The time had come for a verdict and 
the magistrate, looking squarely at the 
defendant, spoke: 

“Your poem is fine; 

“It’s quite a line, i 

“Next time heed ‘No Smoking’ sign. 

“The verdict is $2 fine.” 


New York Times 








How to cope with your horoscope 





1. At the Senior Carnival, you're searching 
for your heartthrob. If she were around, 
you’d spot her, but quick! Her sleek red 
hair is a sure eye-catcher, like your trim 
Arrow Outfit of Shirt, Tie, and blending 
Handkerchief. 





3. “If the maiden you would find, be under 
the clock on stroke of nine!” predicted Ma- 
dame. Though you’re skeptical, you’re glad 
you wore your Arrow Shirt—Mitoga cut for 
fit, and Sanforized-labeled for fabric shrink- 
age less than 1%. 









2. You consult Madame Mystic about your 
missing carrot-top. Madame mumbles that 
she sees all in the stars. What a phony she 
is—looking at your colorful Arrow Tie and 
Handkerchief instead of her astrological 
charts! 


4. Jeepers! You’d never have recognized 
your redhead! Now maybe you can inter- 
est her in some real star gazing! MORAL: 
You may find a girl by a magic chart, but 
there’s nothing like Arrow to capture her 
heart! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 






TIPS FOR GIRLS 


The battle of the budget is onl 
You're tired of your winter clothes — 
and Dad won't surrender a cent until 
spring shopping time. Stop singing 
those Mid-Winter Wardrobe Blues! In- 
stead of dreaming of restocking your 
entire wardrobe, try camouflage tactics. 
Those “tired” dresses and “fatigued” 
suits will wake up if you pep them up 
with kerchiefs, scarves, and ingenuity. 

So let’s get to work on those dark 
brown and navy dresses that look so 
somber to you, now that all the ads are 
enthusing about bright spring prints. 
How about rustling up a bustle for a 
simple, basic dress? Two matching 
scarfs will do the trick. Tie scarf A 
around your waist, knotting it in back. 
Scarf B is folded double and looped 
over A’s knot for snappy “backtalk.” 


If you have 
three long scarves 
that match, you 
have the makings 
of a bolero. Drape 
one scarf over 
each shoulder, 
and hold the two 
in place by wrap- 
ping the third one 
around your 
waist, Try this trick with red-and-blue 
plaid taffeta scarves on a navy dress; 
or with orange, green, and yellow Ro- 
man-striped scarves on a brown dress. 

For special-occasion glitter, play a 
variation on that theme with two ex- 
tra-long sequin-trimmed scarves. One 
goes over each shoulder, and they 
tuck through the belt of the dress, 
forming a V. Fashion a soft peplum by 
drawing the scarves together below the 








WIN EXTRA 
PRIZE MONEY 





Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? If you 
are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if their entries are on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. The real reason for using Strathmore is that these 
papers help you get the best results, but extra prize money is a help, too! 


? 4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15 .. 


. for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 ... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5 


.. for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . 


for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


| STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


ARTIST 
PAPERS & 
BOARDS 












Here’s Looking at You! 


waist. Chiffon scarves, in floral prints, 
are good for a long-sleeved wool dress, 

Kerchiefs will do wonders for those 
dresses that have lost half their appeal 
for you. What about that green num- 


-ber that you haven’t worn all winter 


because you don’t like the shirring on 
the front of the skirtP One very large 
kerchief is the remedy that will doctor 
up that skirt. Tie two ends around your 
waist, pop on a belt to cover the knot 
in back, and you’ve concocted an apron. 
Your best bet for this maneuver is a 
splashy floral-patterned scarf with a 
wide, contrasting border. 

Or do you want to do a cgyer-up 
job on a worn or stained bodice? Two 
matching squares 
are the answer to 
your problem, 
One covers the 
front, with the 
bottom ends tied 
in back. The other 
works vice versa 
for the rear. Se- 
cure them by ty- 
ing the top ends 
into perky bows at the shoulders. 

Tired of your blouses and dickeys? 
Forget them for a while and try these 
new ways to smarten up your suits. 
Whip up a dickey by tying two ends 
of a large kerchief around your neck, 
the other two around your waist. Loop 
a crisp taffeta scarf into an ascot, spear 
it with a simple bar pin or an old-fash- 
ioned stickpin, and you have a new ac- 
cessory for a tailored suit. On dress- 
maker suits, tie a soft scarf into a small, 
full bow at the neckline. Wear the bow 
pulled to one side, rather than cen- 
tered. Give an old blouse a new lease 
on life with a small triangular ker- 
chief. Slip the scarf under the collar, 
with the middle point in back, and the 
two side points knotted loosely in front. 

And while you're experimenting, try 
this new way to make kerchief head- 
liners. Fold a large scarf diagonally, 
place it on your head with the long 
side across the front. The two side 
points tie under your hair, at the nape 
of your neck. The 
middle folds un- 
der — secured be- 
neath the knot — 
to form a snood. 

(Scarf and ker- 
chief hints were 
suggested by 
Glentex Scarf 
Company.) 








“TIPS 
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| are among the combinations quoted. 


TIPS FOR BOYS 


These days, there’s no reason for fel- 
lows to look guilty when gals come 
out with that old taunt, “Oh, boys’ 
clothes are so dead and uninteresting 
—and they all look the same.” If you’re 
a good shopping scout, you can call 
those females’ bluff by sporting lively, 
different-looking clothes; because the 
manufacturers of boys’ clothes have 
been going “all out” to do right by you. 
Sharp colors add spice and variety to 
your clothes. Are you tired of all the 
dull browns and navys in your closet? 
Would you like to stand out in the 
crowd on a rainy day, instead of wear- 
ing a regulation, natural-colored rain 
jacket like everyone else’s? Then you'll 
want to look into a number that’s trade- 
marked “Prep Drizzler.” You'll find it 
comes in light blue, kelly green, and 
light yellow — all of which are guaran- 
teed to bring forth whistles from en- 
vious coeds. It’s styled in traditional 
golfer’s jacket fashion. A zippered front 
and an elasticized waist insure a snug fit. 
Another practical point, the material is 
water-and-wind-resistant, color-fast, and 
nonfading. (Incidentally, if your tastes 
still run on the conservative side, you 
can invest in this same jacket in natural, 
navy, or light or dark brown.) 

Are you straight off the- assembly 
line when it comes to the sweater line? 
Are all your knitted items those argyles 
or Norwegian patterns that have be- 
come uniforms 
this year, Take a 
break with one of 
~, these smooth and 
solid numbers. 
The one pictured 
—called “Prep 
Varsity”—is a long- 
sleeved, crew- 
necked _ pullover 
in a cable-knit 
stitch. A touch of 
“differentness” is 
added by the two stripes on the left 
sleeve. Color combinations are: ma- 
roon with white stripes, yellow with red, 
tan with maroon, blue-grey with yel- 
low, green with white, and light brown 
with yellow. Another good-looking col- 
legiate-type sweater is a V-necked style, 
with two stripes outlining the neckline 
(not pictured). Dubbed “Prep Varsity,” 
it comes in either longsleeved or sleeve- 
less style, in these colors: white with 
red and navy stripes, blue-grey with 
red and navy, yellow with brown and 
red, green with yellow and tan, and tan 
with green and brown. 

Both of these models are smart in- 
vestments, by the way, if you're sweat- 
ing out an attempt to make a varsity 
team. They're both top-notch choices 
for letter-sweaters if your school colors 








Ever wonder why the gals go wild 
over “ensembles”? Ever wonder, in fact, 
what an “ensemble” is? Translated, it 
simply means matching clothes — two 
items of the same material. They’re 
styled to go wth each other, and they 
make for that “well-put-together” look. 
A smart male verston of this “ensemble” 
idea is the leisure jacket (pictured be- 
low) and sleeveless pullover (shown in 
next column). Loose-fitting jackets like 
these— which are more comfortable 
than regulation sport jackets — are now 
leading the collegiate fashion parade. 
When they were first introduced, they 
were considered strictly sportswear, but 
they’re now accepted, without a mur- 
mur from the la- 
dies, on dates and 
at dances. The 
one shown here 
has a houndstooth 
checked front, 


with sleeves, 
back and collar 
made of. solid- 


color material, 
The same check 
is used for the 





-member that there are some good things 





front of the V- 
necked sleeveless, 
the back of which 
is knitted. 

There’s a third 
piece to this en- 
semble, by the 
way —a_ long- 
sleeved coat 
sweater with a 
zippered front. It 
comes in the same combination of 
checked front and solid-color, knitted 
sleeves and back, All three pieces in 
the set can be bought separately, and 
they come in blue, brown or tan, with 
matching checks. 

One word of .caution, though: re- 






























of which you can have too much — and 
checks are one of them. In other words, 
solid-color slacks are the thing to wear 
with these, or any other, checked slacks 
or jackets. Try gray flannel slacks with 
the blue set, cocoa wool with the brown, 
brown gabardine with the tan. 

(All boys’ fashions mentioned in this 
column are manufactured by McGregor 
Sportwear. ) 











plus a Special Supplementary Award 
FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWING! 


THE PENCIL WITH 
THE GREEN CRACKLE 
FINISH! 












N OW. se. your 


Art Instructor! £&g 


SEE how you can win a CASH PRIZE 


“Palette”) to every prize winner in 
Classification 1 through 18. (See Rules 
Booklet. ) 


TAKE a tip from the professional artists. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to make sure 
your pengil renderings are full value, rich and 
effective in tone. The famous VENUS Drawin 
Pencils come in 17 degrees—all accurately graded. 





































ENTER your pencil 
drawings in the 20th 
Annual Scholastic Awards 
Contest. In addition to 94 
Cash Prizes the makers of fa- 
mous VENUS Drawing Pencils 
offer a Special Supplementary 
Award (a Venus Drawing Pencil 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 

















SENIORS: ates, vhnestts 
Motiern GRADUATION: NAME CARDS. 
Lowest Free 


40% commission. 
pa 


prices. 
le kit. Write today to 
PRINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 






















THOMAS A. EDISON 
BORN FEB. 1, 1847 


MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY, 
Ee WORKSHOP— 


THE TROUBLE WITH LOW RESISTANCE 
THIS ARC LAMP BURNS OUT LAMPS IS THAT YOU CAN‘T TURN 
TOO FAST ANDO IS TOO THEM OFF INDIVIDUALLY, 
EXPENSIVE. 4 


EDISON, LeT ME 
KNOW WHAT YOU THINK 
OF MY ARC LAMPS THAT 

you've BOUGHT. 4 








YES, WALLACE. AND f : : : 
LL MAKE A BETTER One! es WHY NOT USE A THIN 
‘| | HIGH RESISTANT FILAMENT? 
AND THE LIGHT JUMPS TOO MUCH THAT WILL DO IT. 
FOR THE EYES, BUT WHAT ARE YoU 
GOING TO 00 ? 
' Zz (FILAMENT: THE WIRE OR THREAD THAT 
GIVES OFF LIGHT IN A BULB.) 


LCERIMENTED WITH CARBON BUT FOUND Forty HOURS LATER.. events are 
tte y sticks to it 
through th 
D. C., thei 
overseas du 
in 18 Rue 
taken by U 


zations, : 





i . EXACTLY FORTY HOURS. THE INCANDESCENT 
BUT WHO CAN AFFORD ELECTRIC LIGHTS t LAMP IS HERE ! START WORK AT ONCE TO 
FIND NEW TYPES OF FILAMENT. THAT'S 


THAT USE PLATINUM®? | STILL THINK 
CARBON !$ THE ANSWER, ‘|; BUR | THE SECRET... a: 


POR THE NEXT FEW YEARS, EDISON SENT 
EXPLORERS TO THE FOUR CORNERS OF 
| IN SEARCH OF A BETTER FILAMENT. 

a, 


/ 




















* BOISON THINKS CERTAIN BAMBOOS 
MIGHT GE THE ANSWER. 

OM 1906 TUNGSTEN FILAMENT WAS FOUND TO BE TODAY'S GREAT POWERHOUSES AND HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANTS F 

THE BEST AND WAS USED FROM THEN ON. TO EDISON WHO GAVE THE WORLD A NEW SYSTEM OF ARTIF A ' 























¥¥Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


41" 13 RUE MADELEINE (20th 
Century Fox. Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont. Directed by 
Henry Hathaway.) 


This is more like it. Finally we have 
film about the OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services) that gets down to facts. And 
the facts of the OSS are more gripping 
than any Hollywood retouch. If you’ve 
had enough of the romantic playfulness 
of the “cloak and dagger” boys in. films 
mch as OSS and Cloak and Dagger, 
go to see 13 Rue Madeleine. 

This movie is a cross between a short 
novel and a newsreel. The tale of the 
OSS is presented in story form, with 
fictional characters — but characters and 
ewents are based on fact. The movie 
sticks to its job. It takes OSS agents 
through their arrival in Washington, 
D. C., their training, and their work 
overseas during the war. The episodes 
in 18 Rue Madeleine are based on films 
taken by U. S. and French spy organi- 
zations, and on reports of Government 
secret agents. 

In the effort for realism, most of the 
parts are played by unfamiliar actors. 
James Cagney, who does a good job as 
head of OSS Group 77, is the one “star 
name.” There are two handsome men 
in the film (Richard Conte and Frank 
Latimore) and a beautiful girl (Anna- 
bella)—but there is no romance. The 
four leading characters experience the 
sharpest thrills of the espionage business. 

18 Rue Madeleine tells about some- 
thing rather than someone. Events are 
More important than characters. The 
characters are slightly underdrawn in 
this film. But this is justified in present- 


os agent (James Cagney) misleads 
spy posing as OSS worker. 


ing a subject like OSS. The main point 
of view of the OSS, or of any war effort, 
is that individuals become secondary to 
the cause for which they are fighting. 

The audience gets the point. It leaves 
13 Rue Madeleine with jaw set. For 
the moment it comprehends the terse, 
clear-headad, stern-hearted outlook of 
this organization. The minds and nerves 
of these men and women are always 
alert, sharply focused on the purpose 
of their mission, and steeled for the 
probability of disastrous intervention. 

Much credit is due to Director Louis 
de Rochemont for giving us a more 
genuine picture of the OSS than we 
have seen to date. 


MM THE RED HOUSE (United Artists. 
Prodyced by Sol Lesser. Directed 
by Delmer Daves.) 


This somber psychological mystery- 
drama takes place in a rural community. 
Most of the sinister “goings-on” occur 
on Pete Morgan’s isolated farm. Pete 
(Edward G. Robinson) is a wooden- 
legged bachelor whose sole joy is his 
adopted daughter, Meg (Allene Rob- 
erts). Pete has an unsavoury past and 
broods over a red house hidden away 
in his woods. 

The mystery of the red house is un- 
raveled by Meg and a high school 
friend, Nath Storm (Lon McCallister). 
While Edward G. Robinson goes in for 
quite a lot of heavy melodramatics, 
Allene Roberts and Lon McCallister are 
completely convincing as the young 
people. 

We found ourselves attentive 
throughout this grim tale. Perhaps our 
interest came from the fact that more 
attention was given to setting and char- 
acterization than is usual in this type 
of film. There was a note of authenticity 
to the action that made the mystery 
seem genuine. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “*”#13 Rue Madeleine. 
vvvThe Yearling. “““It’s a Wonderful 
Life. “““The Best Years of Our Lives. 
¥“The Razors Edge. “Stairway to 
Heaven. ““Humoresque. “The Secret 
Heart. “The Wicked Lady. “Abie’s Irish 
Rose. 

Comedy: “The Perfect Marriage. 

Musical: ““Song of the South: 

Mystery: ““The Red House. 

Western: “California. 





Do You Have 
AMBITION! 


Want © do something, be some- 
body? Want to stand out from the 
crowd, be a leader, a source of 
pride to your family, friends, teach- 
ers and school? . 


Neither General Design nor 

Finger Painting requires ex- 
ceptional talent or art train- 

ing, so you have as much 

chance as anyone to capture 

a prize that means actual cash for you 
and honor for your school. 


$225 Cash Prizes for 
General Design 


$75 Cash Prizes for 
Finger Painting 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
for the Awards Rule booklet. 


USE PRIZE WINNING 
ART PRODUCTS 


Artista Tempera, Artista Water Colors, 
Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Besco, Perma Pressed Crayons, 
Shaw Finger-Paint, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons are all Gold Medal 
products, so named because they have 
won gold medal awards wherever ex- 
hibited. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 








Fer Your Guidance 


Ordering 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and srustwerthy stamp dealers. 
readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to jbuy if you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big, package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
from reign missions, other sources. 
on South America, Philippines, 


etc. air- 
and stamps worth up to 50c and 
yy for 10c to serious 
a customer, money back 
















pe 
ard Is, 
“Stamps: 


nd fT 
only 3e LX. spplicants. 


— all aiff. 200 


Foreign Coin, Banknote an 


large. illustrated: coin list 
GIVEN to appro 
pit INS or 3e 


“STAMP FINDER’?! 


jae -VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
for big new edition, fully iftustrated, 


stamps from Eaypl, Newfoundland, Pati- 


pores. © etc., inclu shi 
animal strenee 8 scenes, ag man PREC to 
roval a nclos: rn ted 3c postage! 
i] trated con ist bev tan 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594. “CALAIS. MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
__ FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


STAMPS.--absolut ed = 
sceived trom churc —— N isstons Mar and un 


er Eerie Easy: are 
APPROVAL 
en STAMP COMPANY. y as big Sars CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


ad ey, 19¢ 
POSITIVELY Greatest Offer— | 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces: Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 























58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 


Seychelles, 
Diamond, 


5c wien Approvals. 
Sipons, ETS & SUPPI IES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 


Dept. 90 


eect Tacet Caymans, Ceylon. 
= a& 


. Shenae, 
Queer Stamps. Every- 


REGENT, si6 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. Y., 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portu 
strange, little known countries; eo 
bals, etc. All for-3c to APPROVAL BUY 
DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. nordic baeg - Wis. 
WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot includes Indo China Airmail (showing aa 
planes by Japs), Genuine Greenland, Ivo: 0-78. 
old Puerto Rico, Queensland, Senegal, Reastorisl rt; ca, 
core, New Zealand, 
‘‘yolcano’’ stam amp, 
LL ONLY 10¢ to 




















ese; 
anni- 





anda, et Kenya, Tranvan 


Us: 
Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines 

















and genuine occupation bank note, etc. Al 8) 
approval applicants. 
4. D. HEREFORD, FP. O. Box 107-S, Northridge, Cai, 
DIFFERENT 
25 to approval applicants. 3 C 
Premiums with purchases. 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice ae of stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
world — Riso New 
wo — er 4 ey Colo- 
erican 


ANY, Boot 








TAMP collecting began to interest 
w people in England and our country 
about 20 years after the first postage 
stamps appeared in London in 1840. 
The hobby did not really become popu- 
lar until this century. 

Stamp collecting is called philately, 
which comes from two Greek words. 
Philos means loving and ateleia means 
prepaid or free from tax. People who 
collect and study stamps and stamped 
envelopes of various issues are called 
philatelists. 

When the United States issued its 
first stamps in 1846 many people laid 
aside the envelopes and wrappers bear- 
ing the stamps. They kept them for 
souvenirs, This started the hobby of 
stamp collecting. 

Since that time thousands of different 
stamps have been issued by the nations 


| of the world. 





It would be almost impossible to 
have a complete collection of the world’s 
stamps. Of some issues only one is 
known to exist. Of others, only a few 
are in existence. A stamp’s value de- 
pends on its rarity. 

The world’s rarest stamp is said to be 
the one-cent stamp of British Guiana. 
It is owned by a man in Utica, New 
York, who paid $32,000 for it. 


Starting a Collection 


It is not necessary to have an expen- 
sive collection to have fun with stamps. 
Many young people get started by hav- 
ing stamps given to them by adult col- 
lectors. 

The beginner can also get started by 
buying an assortment of stamps from a 
stamp dealer. Prices of the beginner 
packets range from 10 cents up to many 
dollars. A packet contains anywhere 
from 25 to 1,000 stamps. The names and 
addresses of reliable dealers appear in 
advertisements in Scholastic Magazines. 

Here is a word of advice to beginners 
who answer advertisements, If the ad- 
vertisement mentions the word “ap- 
provals,” the stamp dealer will send 
you, in addition to any free stamps or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selec- 
tion of other stamps known as “approv- 
als.” Each of these “approval” stamps 
has a price clearly marked. If you keep 
any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do 
not wish to buy. If you do not intend 
to buy any of the “approval” stamps, 
return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the envelope in 
which you return the stamps. 















Enroll How 


First 2 years of Standard College 


tn 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Small Classes- Individual Attention 





















Approved for G.I. Training An Eng 

CO-EDUCATIONAL and nervo 
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137 CORALWAY CORALGABLES FLA. pom . 
a certain 

said: ‘John 

Seniors eae ded wife.’ 
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NO INVESTMENT NEEDg) | stammered 


Here’s something all your classmates wil] 
really go for! Be Photo-Craft’s represent & 
ative for excitingly different ‘‘friendship” 
































otos copied from duati ortrai 
seed en on fast, they're. a! steal “Well, : 
-50 a dozen. And you keep 50c on ev 
pase You'll ea phe po kept you t 
between classes! ing guest. 
FREE samples! FREE outfit! | @ummbiiMmen 
put you on the way to all the extra cash polite host 
you need. Write TODAY ! ting up so 
PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON |, OHIO 
—— Com 
PRATT ENSTITUTE The con 
THE ART SCHOOL | neon soap 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education “ 
uianretitee cca Besine Tatoo Beas GOLD 
Textile Design YOUR GR 
42 Studios 75 Instructors 60th Year P. ] 
Catalogue upon request ersona 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. Medal wil 
Gable. 
DIRECT PROJECT TRAM] 
CHICAGO Ewell Now! Dor, Bm 
ACADEMY: i 
of lustration, savages. T 
us f 
FINE ARTS om s 
SUITE L-2, 18 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO! ably.” 





Mount Your Pictures in an Album 






with 
Engel Poc-ket Art Corners. 


Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, et 
Neat - easy to use - gummed inside ae 
— tight or loose. At photo cupely 

album eounters, or send 10c for pkg. fi# 
and free samples to try. 



























Engel Art Socans Mfg. Coy / 
Dept. 6N. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago#? ‘ 
in 











$2.25 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 1& 


large pictorials, beautiful Semi-Postals, Horsemm, 
Famous Men & Women & Commemoratives. 
mint. Special Price 10¢ with approvals. 
South River, N. J 
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Newly Confused 


An English minister tells of a timid 
and nervous fellow who brought his 
demure young lady friend to the church 
“for matrimonial purposes.” The cler- 
gyman says: “According to my usual 
custom I turned to the bridegroom at 
a certain part of the ceremony and 
said: ‘John, this is your lawfully wed- 
ded wife.’ In the excitement of the 
eccasion John turned quickly in the di- 
rection of his newly-acquired bride and 


stammered: “Pleased to meet you.’” 
McCall Spirit 


Rest-less Attitude 


“Well, good night. Hope I haven't 
kept you up too late,” said the depart- 
ing guest. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” replied the 
polite host. “We would have been get- 


ting up soon, anyway.” 
As-You-Go News 


Commercial of the Week 


The commercia: on one of the after- 
neon soap operas advises women that: 

“GOLD MEDAL’S BACK AND 
YOUR GROCER’S GOT IT!” 

Personally, we don’t think Gold 
Medal will ever substitute for Clark 
Gable. 


Seymour Peck, PM 


Teeing Off 


Exp.orer: “We were surrounded by 
savages. They uttered awful cries and 
beat the ground with their clubs.” 

Weary LisTENER: “Golfers, prob- 


ably.” 


Balance Sheet 


























“And where do you think 
you’re goin’?” 


Comparisons Prove 
Mrs, Jones advertised for a governess 
for her granddaughter. When the ap- 
pa came, Mrs. Jones decided to test 
er on her methods of caring for the 
child. “How do you test the tempera- 
ture of the child’s bath?” she asked. 
“Well,” replied the governess, “I 
put the baby into the water. If she 
turns red, the water is too hot. If she 
turns blue, the water is too cold. If she 
turns white. she needed a bath.” 


Can You Top This, 


Still In This World 


Carlton S. Nash, South Hadley, 
Mass., has turned the 125-million-year- 
old dinosaur tracks on his farm into a 
profitable business. His favorite story 
is about his grandmother. 

A road with a high fence beside it 
ran through the field where the origi- 
nal tracks were discovered. The old lady 
was taken out and shown where the 
footprints of one dinosaur led straight 
across the field. 

She traced the dinosaur’s course with 
great interest. “Oh, I see,” she said 
brightly. “And here’s where he stepped 
over the fence.” 


NBC 


Lloyd Mann, This Week 


Noiseless, Wasn’t It? 


The symphony conductor, Eugene 
Goosens, likes the one about the wealthy 
amateur who wanted to be a conduc- 
tor. He hired a symphony orchestra 
and a costly concert hall and began con- 
ducting a rehearsal in preparation for a 
great Career. 

But he could not control the orches- 
tra and the musicians had difficulty 
keeping time. At one slow passage the 
kettle drummer, wholly unnerved, sent 
up a crescendo fully ten bars too soon. 
Flying into a fury the conductor hurled 
down his baton and cried: “Who did 
that?” 


This Month 


Typical Audience 


Fritz Kreisler was out on one of his 
long relaxing walks with a friend when 
they passed a fish store. Suddenly 
Kreisler stopped and grasped his 
friend’s arm. He kept staring into the 
window where the entire space was 
filled with dead codfish in orderly array, 
with mouths open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens” he exclaimed, “that 
reminds me—I should be playing at 


a concert!” 
This Month 


He’s Right! 


A cynical-minded gentleman was 
standing in front of an exhibition of 
local art talent labeled, “Art Objects.” 

“Well,” he announced to the attend- 
ant in charge, “I should think Art would 
object, and I can’t say I blame him!” 


Capper’s Weekly 








There’s still time to complete that art 

enter it in the NATIONAL SCHOLASTI 
CONTEST and win one of those big cash 
prizes. Don't miss this chance! ~ ; 


$900 IN PRIZES 


given away by THE AMERICAN CRAYON COM- 
PANY. Come into the contest and win one of 
these awards! 


PICTORIAL AWARD 

For the best example of pictorial art — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3 in two different 
divisions (depending on the color medium): First, 
$28; Second, $15; Third, $10; ten honorable men- 
tions. 


DECORATED FABRICS AWARD 

For the best examples of design on cloth using 
Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons or Tempera 
— identical prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; 
Second, $15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 


POSTER AWARD 

For the best posters on any subject — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; Second, 
$15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 


FABRIC DECORATION IS FUN! 
Have YOU tried hand-decorating fabrics? Just fol- 
low the easy directions in the Prang Textile Color 
Kit, a complete 25-piece set. Only $3.50 from your 
dealer's — if not available send direct. ‘‘Do It Your- 
self’’ booklet of ideas and designs, only 25c. Send 
for this bookiec today. Have fun and win a prizel 


FREE — Folio gf “Winning Art Ideas” to 
help you win a prize, sent on request. 


i Dept. $-17 












YES —WHEN YOUR 
PENCILS ARE 
POINTED BY 


BOSTONS 


Again available in your 
favorite stationery store is 
the efficient Boston pencil 
sharpener. Be sure to ask for 
BOSTONS and avoid substi- 
tutes — Bostons have 15 cut- 
ting edge cutters. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manvtacturers of SPEEDBALL PENS 
and HUNT ARTIST PENS 



























He found the secret of making ether—and gave it away 


UsT about one hundred years ago, 

it suddenly became important 

for the. world to have pure ether. 
Lots of it. 

That was when man first found 
how to use an anesthetic in surgery. 
The defeat of pain in surgical oper- 
ations had begun, but two obstacles 
stood in the way of spreading the 
blessing. There wasn’t enough ether. 
And what was being made was im- 
pure, unreliable. 

In 1853, a young physician, Dr. 
E. R. Squibb, perfected the process 
for making pure, reliable ether. He 
made his invention available to any- 
one who wanted it. His basic process 


is still being used. 

Because the need for ether was 
great, and the supply was then woe- 
fully limited, he revealed his process 
not only in this country but abroad, 
without profit. 

With the same motives, the House 
of Squibb has shared other ideas 
with scientists, and with other com- 
panies, for the sake of the health 
of people everywhere. 

Research on hormones . . . the 
study of virus infections . . . the 
discovery of how to crystallize peni- 
cillin . . . early work on the sulfa 
drugs . . . progress in vitamins .. . 
research on protein nutrition .. . 


purification of d-tubocurarine. Pub- 
lication of Squibb research in these 
fields, and others, has contributed to 
the sum total of human knowledge. 
Wherever medical science is fight- 
ing to help mankind—there is felt 
also the help of the House of Squibb. | 
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New PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


"Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” A Re- 
port on the Collapse of Hitler’s 
“Thousand Years,” written and photo- 
graphed by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1946. 175 
pp., $3. 


Margaret Bourke-White is probably 
our outstanding pictorial journalist. The 
. 198 photographs, with detailed captions, 
are an integral part of her report of 
conquered Germany. Alone, the pictures 
of broken bodies in concentration 
camps and bomb-ravaged cities might 
tell the story of Germany’s decline and 
fall. Together with the simply written 
account of how the German mind today 
is still steeped in Nazi ideology, the vol- 

ume should ring a bell in every Ameri- 
' gan household. Miss Bourke-White 
talked to and photographed innumer- 
able Germans from Krupp to the lowliest 
worker. Everywhere she found no re- 
gret for what Hitler had done to Ger- 
many, but remorse that he had not 
been successful. 

The text is simple, but teachers may 
be reluctant to place this book in the 
hands of youngsters because some of 
the photographs reveal the grossness of 
Nazi bestiality. 


As He Saw It, by Elliott Roosevelt. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1946. 270 pp., $3. 


nm. ©, 


Within a few weeks of its publication, 
Elliott Roosevelt’s book about his father 
stirred up a storm of controversy. To 
those who do not believe that F.D.R. 
spoke of Churchill as “a real old Tory” 
who would ride “roughshod over colon- 
ial peoples,” and that he held Stalin in 
high esteem, the book has been attacked 
as being without foundation as an his- 
torical document. Others, who agree 
with the author that F.D.R.’s plans for 
world peace are being betrayed, have 
lauded the book as an accurate report 
of what F.D.R. saw and thought at con- 
ferences from Argentia (scene of the 
Atlantic Charter) to Yalta. 

Elliott Roosevelt states that the book 

» is based on the official log of the various 
,fonferences, persona] notes, and his 
memory. “I have depended more on my 
Rotes than on my memory,” he states. 
That he was a confidant of his father 
Cannot be denied. Whether he has re- 
ported F.D.R.’s views accurately will 
| depend, in part, upon corroboration of 
Other intimates and the voluminous per- 


# 


sonal papers of F.D.R., which will not 
be explored for many years. 


Lower Piedmont Country, by H. C. 
Nixon. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y., 
1946. 244 pp., $3. 


H. C. Nixon, editorial director of 
Vanderbilt University Press, has written 
a biography of his native region, an area 
which includes eastern Tennessee and 
portions of northern Georgia and Ala- 
bama. He tells the story of the New 
South from its settlement early in the 
19th century to the uplifting effect of 
TVA on life in the hill country. In these 
pages you will meet General. William 
Tecumseh Sherman and ex-Governor 
Ellis Arnall. The role of slaves, share- 
croppers, tenant farmers, the mechan- 
ical cotton picker, and organized labor 
are evaluated from the point of view of 
a Southerner who looks forward to a 
new, progressive South. 


Careers in Science, by Philip Pollack. 
Dutton, N. Y., 1946, 222 pp., $2.75. 


The boy who says he is going to be 
a scientist will be enlightened by this 
volume in the career series of E. P. Dut- 
ton. A scientist may find himself in one 
of many fields, from agricultural chem- 
istry to television. In this book, the boy 
or girl looking for a career in science 
will be steered through a maze of job 
opportunities. There are chapters on 
chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
and the subdivisions thereof. 

Guidance counselors will welcome 
this practical addition to the vocational 
field. The language is simple, the type 
bold and clear, and the ideas are pre- 
sented in a manner likely to capture the 
imagination of youngsters. 


Radio’s Conquest of Space. The Experi- 
mental Rise in Radio Communication, 
by Donald MeNicol. Murray Hill 
Books, N. Y., 1946. 374 pp., $4. 


In 1900, Donald McNicol constructed 
the first experimental wireless transmit- 
ter and receiver in the Midwest. He has 
grown up with the trade. Personal ex- 
periences and research qualify him to 
write an essentially non-technical story 
of the developments in radio from early 
electrica] inventions to radar. 

The language is within the range of 
high school students who have had a 
semester of physics, or who have fol- 
lowed radio developments with an ama- 
teur’s interest. Talented amateurs, in 
fact, are given special mention as con- 


tributors to radio's 

studies teachers who the place — 
of science in social studies syllabi might — 
assign a pupil report on the final chap- 
er, “The Expanding Sphere of Radio.” 


Boy Showman, by Stanley Pashko,’ 
Greenberg, N. Y., 1946. 245 pp., 
$2.50. 

As an editor of Boy’s Life, the official 
Boy Scout magazine, Stanley Pashko has 
written hundreds of articles for and 
about boys. In Boy Showman he offers 
very practical advice, simply illustrated, 
to the youngster who wants to put on 
his own show. The junior movie mag- 
nate, the potential Barnum, and the 
Hitchcock disciple will get ideas on 
production which include rehearsals, 
publicity, costuming, admission charges, 
etc. Teachers who have anything to do 
with play production or who are coun- 
selors in summer camps will find this 
volume helpful. 


Your High School Record—Does It 
Count? Compiled by Robert D. Falk. 
South Dakota Press, Pierre, S. D., 
1943. 124 pp., $2.95. 


We have just read a message to high 
school students who say: “It doesn’t 
matter what kind of record I make in 
school, Employers don’t care.” It came 
in a bright green cover with a red cel- 
luloid binding, and may induce similar 
coloration in some youngsters. The mes- 
sage is in book form, arranged in loose- 
leaf fashion. It contains reproductions 
of blanks which various firms require 
job applicants to fill out. In each one 
appear blanks calling for information 
about what the candidates did in school. 
Other forms, likely to induce pain in the 
doubting Thomas, are those which em- 
ployers send to the principal of the 
school attended by the applicant, ask- 
ing for marks on scholarship, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, etc. 

Grade advisers will want to have a 
copy handy as a substitute for long and 
frequently unconvincing harangues. It 
might be well to point to a few specially 
relevant documents, since there is such 
a mass of repetitious material included 
in the volumé. 


From the Banks of the Volga. The Life 
of Maxim Gorky. by Alexander Ros- 
kin. Philosophical Library, 1946. 126 
pp., $2. 

It was Anatole France who declared: 
“Gorky does not belong to Russia alone 
but to the whole world.” It is in this 
spirit that the publishers have brought 
forth a slender biography which was 
written in Soviet Russia and first pub- 
lished in Moscow two years ago. It de- 
scribes Gorky’s growth as a writer and 
humanitarian from his poverty-stricken 
childhood under the hated Czarist re- 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 





WHO WILL WIN 
THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
mers of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: 


AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 


Typewriters are not all! There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. Your 
students may enter 15 different 
classifications besides journalism. 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 


NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 
if your school is in a sponsored area, 
consult rules book for your closing date. 


AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 

EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 

RULES BOOK IF YOU HAVE NOT RE- 
CEIVED ONE. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 








News and 


United Nations Contest. The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations As- 
sociation) is conducting its twenty-first 
national student contest. All secondary 
school students are eligible to partici- 
pate in the nation-wide examination on 
the United Nations to be held in the 
participating schools on March 28, 
1947. Study materials furnished by the 
Association consist of two pamphlets: 
“We, The Peoples: A Brief History of 
the United Nations, and The United 
Nations Charter. First prize is a trip to 
Europe, and there are numerous lesser 
prizes_including several college scholar- 
ships. Schools interested in having some 
of their students participate in the con- 
test may obtain full details from the 
Education Committee, AAUN, 45 East 
65th St., N.-Y. 23,-N. Y. 

Inter-Faith Posters. A set of six post- 
ers, in color, “Three Great Faiths Wor- 
shipping One God,” based on Florence 
Mary Fitch’s popular book, One God — 
The Ways We Worship Him, portray 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish relig- 
ious customs. They are available from 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., for sixty cents per set, 
or, in quantities of ten or more, for fifty 
cents. 

Hundred-year Birthday. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
has completed one hundred years of its 


NOTES 


life and it “has no forseeable end,” 
cording to a 64-page brochure writte 
by Webster P. True of its staff. Scieg 
tists the world over will offer a hearg 
amen for the long life confidently ¢ 
ticipated by the Smithsonian. In 184 
the Institution was founded on 
basis of a fortune willed to the Unite 
States by a scientific Englishman, Jamg 
Smithson, who never saw America. ] 
the last hundred years it has conducté 
original scientific investigations in field 
which range from the American India 
to planetary research. The Smithson 
has had a very real part in the great ug 
surge of scientific progress of the la 
century which has resulted in so mang 
economic applications for the diregt 
benefit of mankind. 
Aid to Sharecroppers. It has been oui 
mistake to think too often of our les 
fortunate fellow-citizens in the South 
in Tobacco Road stereotypes. Amon 
them are self-respecting men af 
women, Negro and white, who 
struggling courageously so that the 
children will not be denied the right 
share in America’s bounty. A group 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Eduam 
C. Lindeman, wishes to make $25,00 
available to the Southern Tenant Farm 
ers Union for essential educational wo 
It is calling to the public for aid in help 
ing sharecroppers to help themsel 
(National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc.,; 
W. 40th St., N. Y. 18.) 
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gime. The circumstances under which 
he composed his major novels and plays 
are sketched. Twelve full-page illustra- 
tions are included. 


New Aviation Journal. 


Air Affairs. An International Journal 
(4926 Battery Lane, Washington 14, 
D. C.) $1.25 a copy; $5 a year. 

This is a periodical dedicated to the 
study of aviation’s impact on economics, 
law, social relations, government, inter- 
national] affairs, population trends, war- 
fare, and the maintenance of peace. In 
format it closely resembles Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in the quality of its contribu- 
tors it promises to meet the high stand- 
ards of its distinguished contemporary. 
Trustees and advisers of the new pub- 
lication have been drawn from gov- 
ernment, industry, and universities 
throughout the world. Contributors to 
the first two issues (September and 


December 1946) include William 
Ogburn, Harold C. Urey, and Quine 
Wright. Their articles are entitled “A 
ation and Society,” “Atomic Energj 
Aviation, and Society,” and “Aviatie 
and World Politics,” respectively. 


National Debt Visualized. 


Our National Debt After Great Wa 
by the Committee on Public Debt Pa 
icy, 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 5, N. 
Limited number of copies for classro¢ 
use, free of charge. 

The national debt has been studig 
in its historical perspective by a grow 
of businessmen, predominantly banke 
and they have presented their findis 
in a handsomely printed, graphica 
illustrated pamphlet. Economic teat 
ers who have utilized the opaque pro 
tor for throwing charts on a screen (¢ 
blackboard will do) will find the grag 
in the pamphlet most useful in traini 
students to interpret simple statisti 
materials. The text is simply written 
traces the history of the national de 
since the American Revolution. 








